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Art. L—The Act of Synod respecting the Baptism of adopted 
Children. 


“Tue natural relation of parentage a/one warrants the presenta- 
tion of a child for baptism, and this relation entitles a child of a pro- 
fessing parent in all cases.”’ 

On the passage of this proposition Mr. Walker dissented, and was 
afterwards joined by Dr. Bruce: these brethren immediately offered 
their reasons of dissent; these reasons were given to Messrs. Don- 
nan and Allison; and, after the lapse of ten years, this committee, 
at the last meeting, offered answers to reasons of dissent by Dr. 
Bruce and Mr. Walker. 

The controversy between the Synod and the dissenters is of vast 
importance. The question is not, “ Does the natural relation of pa- 
rentage warrant the presentation of a child for baptism?’’ On this 
all agree; but the word “alone” in the act is the whole ground of 
controversy. The question is, shall the orphan, whose parents never 
made a profession of the Christian religion, and who is now made 
legally a member of a religious prefessing family, be presented by 
its adopted parents for baptism? 

The arguments for depriving this child of a privilege so important 
as the sacrament of baptism, should be weighty—should be plainly 
scriptural. It is raised in the family; it feels itself to be a member; 
it loves its adopted brothers and sisters; it feels, in common with 
the rest of the family, the duty of obedience to its adopted parents; 
it is eatechized with the children; receives the same exhortations: it 
is taught to pray and learn all the benign acts of devotion; it, per- 
haps, excels all the rest, in drinking, with avidity, the doctrines 
and practices of the Christian religion. This child sees its brothers 
and sisters held up to God in baptism; and while, in common with 
them, it has received all these religious privileges, it must, by the 
Synod’s act, now stop. It is compelled to look at itseli—a poor de- 
serted leper—a filthy mass; without having any possible access to 

Vor. XVI.—47 
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this cleansing ordinance of baptism, having no warrant that it shall 
live until it arrives to such years as it shall be entitled to it by a 

ersonal profession of the Christian religion. Could it speak, it 
would naturally inquire, why this difference? These are my brothers 
and sisters: God, in his providence, has made these parents mine; 
they faithfully discharge their duty to me: why must my privileges 
stop here? To satisfy this child, the act of Synod would be read to 
it; and the answers to reasons of dissent by Messrs. Allison and Don- 
nan. Would the child, or its adopted parents, be satisfied that, while 
they are bound to perform all other moral duties, here is one, name- 
ly, baptism, they must not perform? 

No question of ¢it/e should be hastily decided. Even when it re- 
gards earthly property, it is not easily yielded. And much more, 
when the title to a divine ordinance is in dispute, property of in/i- 
nite value. When our Lord Aas authorized his ministers to “ preach 
the gospel to all nations, baptizing them,” &e., those who believe 
themselves, or their children, entitled to any of these privileges, will 
not easily give up the title; nor, indeed, as candidates for eternity, 
should they easily yield it. We do not controvert the right 
which the children of religious parents have to baptism; yet we will 
attempt to prove that the reason why their children have this right, 
will also warrant them to present their adopted children. That this 
whole subject may come fairly before our readers, we will distinctly 
view the reasons of dissent with the committee’s reply. As the Sy- 
nod has not adopted the report, so we hold the committee alone 
responsible; yet we believe their answers were well prepared, are 
ingeniously composed, and are, perhaps, as good a reply as that act 
will admit. 


First Reason of Dissent. 


“That circumcision, in the room of which baptism came, was ad- 
ministered to the members of the household, and not confined to the 
natural posterity of professing parents.”’ 

Before the committee present their answer to this reason, they 
offer quotations from the standard books of the Secession Church, 
establishing the doctrine that the children of professing parents have 
a right to baptism. The quotations are fairly offered, and prove all 
the committee desire; and, so far as the doctrine is asserted in these 
acts of the church, we agree. We never asserted that we have an 
express warrant from any public act of the Secession Church, or from 
any of her subordinate standard works, declaring that adopted chil- 
dren have a right to baptism through their professing adopted pa- 
rents; yet we hope to show, before we have done, that this doctrine 
is acknowledged throughout the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
as well as the word of God, and that the blessings of the covenant 
of grace were never exclusively founded upon any earthly relation 
of one individual to another; that this is not the ground of new co- 
venant entailment. 

Our action, however, upon this subject, is in the supreme judica- 
tory of the Secession Church; the only court in our communion that 
has a right to declare terms of communion: a body possessing 4 
power so to change, amend, and repeal all her former acts, as that 
they shall agrec with the word of God. We do not feel at liberty 
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to violate this act of the Synod, so long as it stands unrepealed; still 
we are anxious to call the attention of our brethren to an act which 
some of us believe has no warrant from the word of God, and in its 
practical bearing calculated to deprive one class of infants, to whom 
God has pledged himself by promises the most cheering, and for 
whom every sympathy of the human bosom should be aroused, from 
admission into the visible church. Should we succeed in convincing 
the Associate Synod that the word “alone ’”’ should have no place in 
their act, we shall then have gained our purpose; we shall have the 
pleasure of admitting a host of fatherless children into His family, 
who declares that he is a Father to the fatherless. 
think He will not refuse them. 

The committee, however, in answer to this first reason, assert that 
the right which children bought with money had to cireumeision, 
was founded on the right of their natural parents, who were profes- 
sors. 

The public, as well as the dissenters, would have been glad that 
the committee had not contented themselves with the bare assertion 
of this fact, that the children of such parents were exclusively en- 
titled to this ordinance. Such a scripture proof would have gone 
far to have decided the controversy; but they did not attempt it. So 
far as such facts may have occurred, that the Gentile children had 
professing parents, we would agree that they had a right to baptism 
through their parents. But, in the families of the neighbouring na- 
tions, who joined themselves to the Israelites, and agreed to serve 
them for wages until the jubilee, (bought with their money,) there 
were, perhaps, orphan children: the matter of controversy is re- 
specting them. To such the committee make no allusion whatever. 
We think the following observations will be founded on common 


> 


facts : 

1. That as mortality prevails among the human race, so there will 
be, in every country, orphans, that have to be committed to the care 
of surviving relatives, or to such others as will undertake to raisg 
thom beyond their minority; or children, especially among the hea- 
then, may be deserted by unnatural parents; or they may be in cir- 
cumstances too indigent to raise them, from a great variety of causes. 
There were, without doubt, many orphans among these families, as 
wars in that period of the world were very frequent. There would 
be many fatherless children taken captive with these Gentile families. 

2, That every male in these families, whether orphans or not, had 
to be circumcised. “He that is born in thy house, and he that is 
bought with thy money, (agrees to serve for money,) must needs be 
cireumcised.”’ Gen. xvii. 13. We suppose that all will grant that, if, 
among these, there were any orphan males, they, too, had to be cir- 
cumcised, 

3. That from the usual course of Divine Providence, from the 
very frequent mention of children of this class in the scriptures, 
and the numerous promises made to them by their heavenly Father, if 
they had been excluded from this initiating seal of the covenant of 
grace, we should have some intimation given us of such exclusion. 
Grapes were left for them; handfuls of sheaves’ in the gathering of 
harvest were left for them; “the fatherless,’’ Deut. xxiv. 19. It is 
probable they were numerous in that country, when this statute made 
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provision for them. Will the Associate Synod, or their committee, 
deny that their males were not to be circumcised?» They cannot. 

But it is also evident that the Westminster Assembly judged that 
such wards, servants, or adopted children, (their title in this contro- 
versy matters not,) were often constituent members of a family. In 
their act for family worship the head of the family is called “the mas- 
ter of the family,”’ to intimate not only his authority over his natu- 
ral children, but also over those who were legally ingrafted into his 
family. Now, how is this “master of the family,’’ bound to dis- 
charge his duty equally to all the members of the family, to see that 
they equally receive publie and private instruction; and yet those over 
whom he is only the adopted father must be uncircumcised Philis- 
tines among his professing children? Does this great omission imply 
no defect on his part? Not any, if the Synod’s act be true. 


Reason Second. 


“That the reason why the members of the household of Abraham 
were entitled to the privilege of this seal, was, that they were under 
his particular command, and that he had engaged to ‘train them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ ” 

In answer to this reason of dissent, the committee spent some 
time as critics, in supposing that the dissenters founded the right 
which Abraham’s household had to their privileges upon his autho- 
rity. The doctrine of the dissenters is here misrepresented. They 
did not say that any privilege arose from the authority of the head 
of a family; but that the household of Abraham were entitled to this 
seal, because they were under his particular command; that is, they 
were so related to him, as that he had a right to command: his au- 
thority and their privilege both stood in the relation existing between 
them as subjects, and him as head, or father. The simple assertion 
of the dissenters in this reason is, that those males in the household 
of Abraham, to whom he stood related as father, whether by adop- 
tion or nature, and those orphans not standing in any natural relation 
to professing parents, he was bound to have them circumcised. It 
was his duty and their privilege: duty and privilege go together, and 
are always of equal extent. If edification, and not criticism, had 
been the object of the Synod’s committee, the true doctrine at issue 
would now have fairly been before the public; that is, the true state 
of orphan children in the household of Abraham. 

That the right which Abraham or any other parent had to com- 
mand was independent either of circumcision or baptism, we are not 
willing to concede to the committee, that such a right was naturally 
in a father, or legally in a master, we will not dispute, and existed 
prior to church membership: but the moment they came under the 
covenant of grace by receiving one of its seals, they then possessed 
no authority independent of this new relation; but all their author'- 
ty, and, indeed, the whole discharge of their relative duties, were to 
be regulated by it. Were they to fail in any of these duties, they 
would be censured, not merely because they violated the law of na- 
ture, but because they violated their covenant engagements. 

An assumption is made by the committee, in their answer to this 
reason, which we are by no means disposed to admit; although itis 
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introduced as if no one would controvert it. They say, “ Were the 
believing parents of a child both dead, and their authority at an end, 
its right to baptism, by the natural relation of parentage, would still 
be the same; because it does not originate from that authority.”’ As 
this assertion goes far in determining the true matter of controversy 
between the Synod and the dissenters; that is, the amount of spiri- 
tual privilege arising from merely a natural relation, we shall pause, 
and briefly try the principle; and we assert, 

1. That the natural relation subsisting between professing pa- 
rents and their children, considered as distinct from a new covenant 
relation, never did give a right to baptism or any other new cove- 
nant blessing, through this natural relation, death, not new life is en- 
tailed. We will examine this more fully hereafter. 

2, The natural relation subsisting between parents and their 
children is established by God, because he has chosen them to raise 
him a holy seed, as we will show afterwards; and therefore a rela- 
tion by Divine appointment, and not founded in nature. They are 
heirs to their spiritual privileges by “promise,’’ not by “ flesh.”” Rom. 
iv. 8. 

3. That in every case where an individual has a right to gospel 
privileges, arising from a relation which he may have to parents, 
whether natural or adopted, he must be under correspondent obliga- 
tion toduty. Now, suppose the assertion of the committee be true, 
that a child of deceased professing parents should be baptized, who 
enters into these obligations? According to this system, none on 
earth can be its federal parents. It has the privilege, but cannot en- 
gage to perform the duties: duty and privilege must, therefore, be 
separated; which is absurd. The dissenters did not fix the right of 
circumcision in the power the parent or master had to command, but 
in the covenant relation existing between them and their household. 
But, throughout Divine revelation, we are taught, as also in all cor- 
rect systems of moral philosophy, that the power to command is of 
equal extent only to the existing relation, and this power is to be 
exercised according to this relation. Relation is the foundation of 
obligation: now, here is a child declared by the committee to be en- 
titled to baptism, and no one possessing a right to command, Would 
it be right for a gospel-minister, travelling among the Indians, and 
finding a child of this description among them, to baptize it, and 
leave it among them? Of what possible meaning could its baptism 
be? It never could have a knowledge of the covenant of grace among 
people of this class. And yet, in that situation, its natural relation to 
its parents was the same as if raised in a religious society. 

4. This assertion of the committee clearly exhibits the ground on 
which the doctrine of the Synod stands; but it gives an importance 
to natural relation, which the dissenters are not willing to admit. It 
is made a sufficient ground exclusively for the administration of 
baptism. It is not, on this theory, necessary for any one to engage 
to train it up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. This is, 
we think, an incorrect view of the covenant of grace. This cove- 
nant contains at least two things: law and gospel, or duty and pri- 
vilege. Baptism is a new covenant privilege. How will you carry 
out the law without the privilege? Who engages to the duties required 
in the covenant? No provision is made for this in the committee’s 
theory. Do they believe that the duties of this covenant are of less 
47* 
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importance than the privileges of it? Would Abraham’s household 
have been admitted to the right of circumcision, or the household of 
Lydia or Stephanas admitted to baptism, had not their respective 
heads been bound to command? 

5. But, if an orphan child of professing parents be adopted into 
a religious family, and then baptized, its title to the ordinance, 
we fear, would not rest, where the committee has laid it, upon the 
relation it sustains to those deceased, who now have no power to 
command, But we think it will be found, where the dissenters say, 
upon a living relation it now has to those who have first the relation 
and then the power to command it; and, accordingly, to train it up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. We think that we are 
now ready for the following assertion. That no individual, whatever 
be the relation he may have possessed to persons deceased, can be en- 
titled to baptism as a seal of the covenant of grace, unless he enters 
into obligations, either personally or federally, to perform the duties 
of that covenant. As we thus have disputed the assumption of the 
committee, we, of course, dispute the whole theory founded upon it. 

The committee suppose that the dissenters “ believe that there are 
two ways in which children may have a right to this seal of the co- 
venant of grace: one way for children of believing parents, that is 
by parentage; and another way for the children of heathen and others 
out of the visible church, that is the authority of the believing master.” 
We think, however, from the reasoning before, that it is now evi- 
dent that the committee have not correctly understood the dissenters. 
But one leading ground, entitling children to this ordinance, has been 
offered by the dissenters ; that is, by promise; and it does not matter 
whether the relation be natural or acquired in which the child stands, 
if that relation secures to it the knowledge of that covenant to 
which it appends the seal, and its being trained accordingly. 

When we speak of relation by promise, we mean a spiritual rela- 
tion, a new covenant relation, as distinct from that relation which 
exists merely by the flesh. Adoptedchildren are children of pro- 
mise, as are all the blessings to God’s people. Surely, when adopted 
parents are required to perform the duties to those children com- 
mitted to their care, as truly as if they were the natural parents, the 
promise to the children for a blessing upon their instruction, and for 
their salvation by means of this instruction, is as strong as if they 
were the children of those parents; and the adopted parents have 
the same encouragement to a faithful performance of their duties from 
the Divine promise. The salvation is as sure, the obligation to per- 
form all moral duties as strong, as if the relation was by parentage. 
“Then why refuse the seal?’ 


Reason Third. 


“ That baptism does not appear to be confined to the natural pos- 
terity of professing parents by any declaration of scripture; but in 
Acts xvi. 33, and in other places, the contrary appears to be as- 
serted,”’ 

The committee, as usual, in replying to this reason of dissent, 
prove successfully from scripture, that children of believing parents 
have a right to baptism; an assertion not contradicted by the dis- 
senters, They introduce 1 Cor. vii. 14: “The unbelieving husband is 
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sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
husband; else were your children unclean, but now are they*holy.”’ 
We believe that, with those who deny infant baptism, this text 
should be decisive in establishing the right of infants of professing 
parents to baptism; but this text decides nothing in the matter of 
controversy between the Synod and the dissenters: a very distinct 
question is at issue. If the very parents mentioned in the text 
above, had in their family an orphan child, one they had undertaken 
to raise,to whom they were bound to perform all the duties of parents, 
and indeed to love as their own, would it be their duty to have it bap- 
tized? or shall it remain reproached and unclean, to mingle with 
their clean children? This text does not decide their duty with re- 
spect to this child; but if this child was a male, and in the family of 
Abraham, we think Gen. xvii. 27 would decide the controversy at 
first sight: “ All the men of his house, born in his house, or bought 
with money of the stranger, were circumcised with him.” 

In answering this reason of dissent, the committee have taken for 
granted the meaning of a text which we feel disposed to controvert, 
Matt. xix. 14: “ Suffer little children to come to me, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ Their construction is, “ These children 
could be members of the church, or of the kingdom of heaven, in no 
other way than by the natural relations of parentage.” Acts ii. 39: 
“The promise is to you and to your children.’””’ Where Peter’s 
anxious hearers are referred to Abraham and to his seed. It would 
have been honest and correct to have quoted the whole of this pas- 
sage as the Spirit has given it. When we look at the passage in full, 
we think any reader will be compelled to differ with the committee, 
and declare, at first view, that the passage cannot mean natural chil- 
dren alone. In Matt. xix. 14, it is not said who presented the chil- 
dren to Christ: we have no evidence, from the passage, that it was 
the natural parents. Verse 13: “There were brought unto him little 
children.”’ But in the other passage quoted, (Acts ii. 39,) we are 
sure the passage cannot be understood of the children of natural pa- 
rents exclusively: “ For the promise is to you, and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.’ Now the promise is used in the latter clause of the verse in 
the same sense in which it is used in the first clause; and it is evi- 
dent that the latter clause cannot mean the natural children of pro- 
fessing parents alone. 

Farther, it is granted that the above promise does refer to “the 
ancient promises made to Abraham;”’ but it is very difficult to see 
how this difference can aid the sentiments of the committee. The 
ancient promises made to Abraham, begin in Gen. xii., and were de- 
livered upon different occasions, and in different forms, until nearly 
the close of his life; and, unless there is a direct reference to Christ 
as his seed, there is not one of all these “ ancient promises ”’ confined 
to his natural posterity. All these, either directly or indirectly, 
carry out the declaration of the first promise, Gen. xii. 3: “ In thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 

The committee, with as little ceremony, dispose of Acts xvi. 33, 
and 2 Cor. i. 16, by supposing that oxos, “commonly and properly 
signifies, not strangers or servants in a family, but children, in a 
strict and natural sense.”” We are not aware that ever pedo-baptists 
confined this term to the natural children of a family; but the term, 
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from its natural signification, is only confined to a person dwelling 
in the family as a resident, as distinct from occasional members of 
the family; and, indeed, it is not at all probable that the Holy Spirit 
would have selected this word to express natural relation, seeing 
the common use of the word, as well as the natural signification of 
it, expresses residence on/y; and, therefore, it as fully includes the 
adopted members of a family as the natural children. The com- 
mittee, however, well aware that no Greek scholar would confine 
ovxos to natural children, attempt to meet its common signification by 
observing, that “supposing the term were taken in the sense in- 
cluding servants, it would prove nothing in opposition to the doe- 
trine we are defending; for, if these were adult servants, they were 
baptized upon their ‘ professing their faith in Christ, and obedience 
to him;’ and if they had children, they were baptized as < infants of 
such as are members of the visible church.’’’ We will agree with 
the committee, if they suffer us to add, that if they had orphan chil- 
dren adopted into their families, they were also baptized, asthey were 
included in the term oxos, the only thing for which the dissenters 
plead. 


Reason Fourth. 


“ Parents stand in the same moral relation to their adopted chil- 
dren that they do to their natural children, and, of course, possess 
all the religious privileges of the latter; and why refuse them the 
seal of these privileges?”’ 

As the committee seem at a loss to understand what the dissenters 
mean by the term adopted children, we would observe, that by it 
the dissenters mean, children standing in such a relation to other 
persons, and the permanency of that relation so secured, that those 
persons are bound to train them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. Then the opinion of the dissenters plainly is, that 
when orphan children are placed in that legal relation to the heads 
of a family, as that these heads ean*discharge parental duty, then 
these parents are bound to perform all the duties of natural parents, 
in presenting the same profession to them, and requiring them to 
practise the same Christian duties; and for the security of the mutu- 
al performance of the duties of this relation, we require them to 
present these children to God in baptism, and thereby have them 
sealed members of that covenant that requires this profession and 
practice; and, at the same time, these persons covenant to discharge 
these duties. The duties are the same; moral relation the same; and 
why deny the obligation to all the duties to be the same? Parents 
are as truly bound to have the seal of baptism administered to their 
children, as they are bound to perform any other duty. 

From the following assertion made by the committee, we are 
sorry to say we must differ from every feeling expressed in it. 
“The fifth commandment does not require this kind of parents to 
have the same ardour of affection, the same anxious love, the same 
unceasing labour and endeavours to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of any kind of adopted children, they should have for their 
natural offspring. Neither does it require such adopted children to 
have such a warmth of love and gratitude, such reverence and confi- 
dence, such a lively concern for the home, the lives, and comfort of 
this kind of parents by adoption, as children should have for their 
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natural parents.”’ It is asserted, indeed, by the committee, that 
« The love of parents for their natural offspring is employed by the 
Holy Spirit, as the finest and strongest figure to express the love of 
God for his people.” That it is employed by the Holy Spirit to 
express the love of God for his people, we grant; but in no place is 
the figure stronger than that which exists between a servant and his 
master; and especially a servant born in the house. Jer. ii. 14: “ Js 
Israel a servant? Is he a home-born slave? Why is he spoiled?” 
The word slave, in this passage, is not in the original. This relation 
is given in the strong language of the passage, as the reason why he 
should not be spoiled; he was a servant, he was home-born, and 
therefore beloved. This doctrine of the committee savours strong 
of slavery. The orphan child, bereaved of its parents, has little en- 
couragement from this committee: its adopted parents are allowed to 
be more indifferent in every act of love, in every care, in every at- 
tention, than to their own children. The adopted parents are en- 
couraged to make invidious distinctions among the children of their 
family, and to treat with neglect the defenceless orphan. No won- 
der the God of heaven declares himself a Father to the fatherless, 
when men on earth will not take the place of a father, and gospel 
ministers plead, as the language of a whole branch of the church of 
Christ, that they should not! that they should neither love them nor 
treat them as their natural children! 

Upon this hypothesis, which we think wrong, the committee re- 
fuse baptism to these orphans; as there is less love due these chil- 
dren, so we should perform less duty. It would have been the jus- 
tification of a dangerous principle, by the Secession Church, if this 
report had been adopted as their own. And, farther, it goes upon a 
principle not proved, and a principle that never can be proved, that 
all the males in Abraham’s family had religious professing parents: 
never was there an assumption more unlikely. Considering the si- 
tuation in which Abraham was placed, surrounded by the Gentile 
world, in .the midst of heathens, was it probable he had none 
of them, and none of their children, in his family? And if he had 
any, how would the theory of the committee dispose of them? They 
must remain uncircumcised. 


Reason Fifth. 


“The act of the Synod appears to determine that the entailment 
of the covenant of grace is by natural generation, and not by pro- 
mise, contrary to Rom. ix. 8.” 

The dissenters did not, we think, mistake the “ determination of 
Synod,” in supposing “that the Synod would assert the right of chil- 
dren to baptism by the natural relation of parentage, in opposition 
to the promise.”? The dissenters agree with the Synod, that the 
children of professing parents are the children of promise, and, there- 
fore, possess a right to baptism; but the dissenters do think, that 
when the act of Synod looks exclusively at natural generation as the 
ground of baptism, and, at the same time, excludes any spiritual or 
federal relation between parents and children, as the ground of the 
title which children have to baptism, it seems to suppose that the 
covenant of grace is entailed, as is the covenant of works. This 
reason looks, perhaps, more fully at the ground of controversy, be- 
tween the Synod and the dissenters, than any other of the reasons; 
we shall, therefore, reason a little on the subject. 
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Ist. The reasons why the curse of the covenant of works is en- 
tailed by natural generation, is, that Adam was the federal head of 
the human family: had he been their father on/y, the curse would 
never have extended beyond himself; but, the fact of his being the 
covenant father, was the reason why the curse was entailed: his fe- 
deral acts were ours; he was our agent, and we were held accountable 
for all the acts of his agency. This relation was as extensive as the 
human race; the fact, therefore, that we are his natural posterity, 
makes us covenanters in him; we, therefore receive the curse of the 
law by the equity of a contract, and this, in law, is not founded upon 
natural generation, but upon a covenant; and natural generation is 
the way by which we come under that contract. 

2dly. This will serve as a key for understanding the entailment 
of the blessings of the covenant of grace; for, if in the covenant of 
works, the curse was not founded upon natural generation, but upon 
the covenant relation in which we stood to the head of that covenant, 
it will be found much more absurd to rest the entailment of the eo- 
venant of grace upon natural generation. 

3dly. As the first Adam, who was head of the first covenant, re- 
ceives the whole number of his represented posterity by natural 
generation, so Jesus Christ, who is the Heap of the second covenant, 
receives his represented seed by regeneration; the entailment of the 
former is, therefore, by generation, while the latter is entailed by 
regeneration. In what sense, then, are the children of professing 
parents entitled to baptism? 

Ist. Not by natural generation, but by divine appointment. As 
God would raise up a holy seed, so he would appoint holy persons 
for that work. They must act as officers ordained by God for this 
special work. Their own will is not the rule by which they are to 
train up their children, but the will of their Heaventy Faruen, 
who has appointed them to this work. God would make every re- 
lation in which a child is legally placed, subservient to the great 
work of raising it for himself. And, in his infinite wisdom, he 
has so organized the church, that every minor, orphan, or child 
whose parents are not living, are placed in such relation to their su- 
periors as to secure a godly education. 

2dly. It plainly follows, that our Lord Jesus Christ appoints 
others to raise him a holy seed, as well as natural parents: these may 
be called masters, guardians, or adopted parents. Now in that ac- 
count which all men will have to render before the judgment seat 
of Christ, for the discharge of relative duty, these persons will have to 
render an account of the discharge of their duty to those orphans 
thus placed under them: they must be found to have taught them the 
law as fully and as faithfully as if they had been their natural chil- 
dren. We care not whether the relation is “artificial”? or natural, 
the moral obligation is the same, and, therefore, there is no escape 
from duty; the station must be filled. An inquiry, then, should not 
be deemed curious. If they are to perform to these wards all moral 
duty, why not baptism? They are to administer the whole matter 
of the covenant of grace, its laws, its truth, its promises, but the act 
of Synod prohibits the seal and security of these! 

Sdly. It is, therefore, evident that, as it regards the duties we re- 
latively owe to God, it matters not how we come into that lawful 
relation, whether naturally or “artificially;’? we are now there by 
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divine appointment, and, of course, bound to the duties of the sta- 
tion. The dissenters believe a step-father, or step-mother, may stand 
and vow with the surviving parent, in presenting a child in baptism, 
and thereby enter into all the obligations of a natural parent; because 
they are now, providentially, placed in that relation: and it is now 
evident God has appointed this “ artificial ” parent to assist in raising 
this child for him. But, if the views of the committee be correct, 
none but the natural parent can present the child; all other persons 
are excluded, although the spiritual relation be the same, and all 
duties founded on that relation the same. But, as shown above, the 
right which the child has to baptism, is not by natural generation, 
but by divine appointment. It follows, that orphan children, when 
placed under their superiors, who are bound to discharge the duties 
of parents, possess the same foundation for the receipt of the ordi- 
nance of baptism, that those do whose professing parents survive. 
4thly. This accounts for the term household being used in the 
baptism of a family; and it also accounts for the fact of all the males 
being circumcised, born in the house, or bought with money; 
meaning the resident members of the family. The heads of the 
family, holding the same spiritual relation to all its members, were 
bound to discharge the same duties to all, without making any dif- 
ference. 
5thly. But there is another denomination given to a professing 
family, importing the duties and obligations of its head. “2 church 
ina house,’ 1 Cor. xvi. 19. We think this, at first view, would 
comprehend the baptism of the household, the adopted as well as the 
natural members of the family. The expression seems to intimate 
that all the members of the family were dedicated to God. It is an 
intimation of the teaching, worship, and, in fact, of all the religious 
instruction of a family,as if they were the church of the living God. 
This gives them a holy character. This church may, like that of 
Abraham’s family, include the permanent members, as well as the 
natural members of the family; it may include children whose pa- 
rents were without the pale of the visible church in their life- 
time; but those children are now the constituent members of a 
church in a house. “ Whothen can forbid water that they should 
not be baptized?” ‘The great King and Head of the church has ac- 
knowledged them members of a family; he calls them a church in a 
house; but, until they are baptized, they are unclean, unholy; and 
not until their baptism is the reproach of their heathen state rolled 
from off them, Josh. v. 9. This is, in our opinion, a very different 
view of the religious state of a family, from that which the Synod’s 
act contemplates, or their committee has described. Look at this 
family, the church in a house, as the committee would have it, a 
family, some members of which are declared holy, some unholy, and 
yet all members of the same church, and that church so organized 
by its great Heap. And yet no possible relation found in this or- 
ganic church that would render them all holy; a church, and yet 
they cannot all be cleansed; they must remain so, without any pos- 
sible remedy, as there is no person appointed to offer them all to 
God. The heads of the family were, and are bound to supply all 
the temporal and spiritual wants of this little church. All duties 
must be performed—one only excepted—that is baptism! 
The doctrines we have here exhibited, will not be found in oppo- 
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sition to the standards of the Secession Church, so far as the title to bap- 
tism is concerned. The administration and receiving of sacraments 
are placed among the ordinary duties of the moral law, and included 
in the general term of religious worship, Con. of Faith, chap. xxi, 
sect. 5. The term children is used in the general sense in which it 
is used by the dissenters, chap. xxv. sect. 2: “The visible church, 
which is also catholic, or universal, under the gospel (not confined to 
one nation, as under the law,) consists of all those throughout the 
world that profess the true religion, together with their children;” 
for the proof of this doctrine, and to determine the meaning 
which they affix to the term “chi/dren,’”’ Gen. xvii. 7, is quoted: 
“ And I will establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy 
seed after thee, in their gencrations, for an everlasting covenant, to be 
a God unto thee and thy seed after thee.”” None will confine this 
promise to the Jews, the natural posterity of Abraham. «If ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise.”” 

The whole view taken of the covenant of grace, by all reformed 
churches, justify, we think, the doctrine of the dissenters. It is a 
spiritual tie, founded upon spiritual relation, to which all carnal re- 
lation is only subservient. And while God announces himself a 
providential Father to the fatherless, he is also their gracious father. 
It is in behalf of these the dissenters plead. The act of the Synod 
places them irrecoverably, during their minority, without the pale 
of the visible church; they may look in vain for any individual to 
present them to God. Baptism, the emblem of regeneration, and of 
the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus, must not be administered to 
them; the act of Synod has excluded them. The Synod, indeed, has 
not rendered itself responsible for the report; yet, perhaps, no better 
reasons can be offered for the act, than those given by Messrs. 
Donnan and Allison. J. W. 


—>> 


Art. Il. —Jn what Light is the Preaching and other Labours of 
Men under deposition to be viewed? 


In my answer to this and the following questions, I promise to be 
very brief. Circumstances, inclination, and the patience of readers 
generally of such subjects, require me to be so. In answering this 
question, it is necessary to give some account of such preaching. 

And, first, it is not preaching the gospel, nor obedience to Christ, 
nor service to his cause. They are not sent by him, nor acting by 
his authority; and, therefore, as has been shown in the answer to the 
first question, they cannot preach. The reader ought to bear in 
mind that it is not the mere annunciation of the truth that makes 
preaching the gospel. I make no question that truth may be spoken 
under deposition the same as before it; in the same place, and in the 
same course of public exercises, too, as formerly. And because peo- 
ple see no difference with their eyes, and hear none with their ears, 
they cannot understand what is the matter, and rashly conclude that 
it must be only some fastidious nicety of the court. But the matter 
is, that this preaching has not Christ’s authority. He is not with 
it; he has not promised to bless it; he has forbidden it. If this be 
on obstacle to people’s hearing, they may consistently enough find 
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* fault with stopping the mouth of a certain preacher, who said, “ What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God, Most High? 1 be- 
seech thee torment me not.’’ For this was not only all truth, but 
the very points at issue between Christ and the Jewish nation at that 
time. Why stop the devil from giving so pointed a testimony 
against the prevailing errors of that time? But, you will ask me, 
if their preaching is not the gospel, what is it? 

Answer. It is a continuation of the sin for which they were 
justly deposed. The overt act may be discontinued, but the prin- 
ciple which brought it forth continues in all its activity; and they 
continue to commit the same thing in ¢heir heart. . 

Their preaching is an effective declaration that “ they have not 
sinned;’’? and what they Aave done, they are neither afraid, nor 
ashamed, nor unwilling to do again. They stand by it, and defend it. 
And, in scripture account, this is to continue in it. And so it would 
be reckoned among men too. 

Farther, their preaching is a covering of their sin. They deny 
either the matter of fact, or the sin of it, or both. They say, «I 
have not sinned; I have done nothing to hinder me from preaching, 
or to render it improper for people to hear me, or to make my mi- 
nistry unblessed.’’ This is surely to cover their sin: for it is to de- 
clare, in the strongest manner, that sin is not there. “ He that cover- 
eth his sins shall not prosper,” Prov. xxviii. 13. There is always 
an aggravation added to the first sin by covering it; but, in this 
case, the amount of aggravation is appalling. Let it be remembered, 
that, in the case which we are considering, the sin is generally, if not 
always, identified with some plain matter of fact, of which there is 
seldom even a possibility that the accused can be misled by igno- 
rance or misconception. Yet he denies, and continues in his denial. 
Witnesses are next sworn and examined, and the charge is incon- 
testably established. Yet, in the face of all the testimony, he denies 
it, and does it openly; and sets the truth at defiance. Arguments 
are used and reiterated, with a view to bring the man to acknowledge 
that the sun shines; but all is vain. All his powers of sophistry 
are put in requisition, to create darkness over the conscience. ‘Time 
is given him, that he may reflect on his own conduct, on the testi- 
mony, and the arguments, and examine all, dispassionately, and alone, 
in the light of the Bible, and pray for the leading of the Spirit of 
truth, and at length come to Christian—to honourable confession. 
But of this he avails himself only as a beaten enemy does the armis- 
tice, to recruit his forces, and come again to the attack with redoubled 
fury. He huris back the just sentence upon the court with every 
epithet of reproach. On the court? No: but on Christ, in whose 
name they act; and preaches, declaring, by this fact, that it is the 
witnesses and the court that have sinned, and that Ae is righteous. 
This is a fearful aggravation of the first offence. For, saith eternal 
Truth, “He that despiseth you despiseth me, and he that despiseth 
me, despiseth Him that sent me.”’ Luke x. 16. 

But it does not end even here; because, now, the offence rises yet 
higher, and becomes a daring wickedness in spiritual things. It 
clothes itself with the highest professions of zeal, love, and fidelity 
to Christ. It pretends to be constrained to take this step from love 
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to him and the souls of men; to be persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake; to stand single and alone for the purity of ‘the faith; and it 
invokes that great and dreadful name, by which we are called, to 
countenance and bless all this!’ And, in this way, it endeavours to 
identify itself with all the ordinances and holy mysteries of the gos- 
pel! If we will but look at things as they are, we will cease look- 
ing at the man of flesh and bones before us, and consider that it is a 
vicious principle that stands in the pulpit, and makes all these so- 
lemn pretensions, and lofty claims—that preaches, that prays, dis- 
penses holy ordinances, and cries, in the strains of suffering inno- 
cence, for succour against oppression. For, were it not for this vicious 
principle, (or legion of principles,) the man would not be there, nor 
utter any of these things. It was that which prompted him to make 
a stand, and that leads him onward in his career. /¢ has the ascen- 
dency over all his other principles, and is the master of the man; 
and to it, therefore, is justly ascribed what he does. But, how shock- 
ing is this! A wicked principle in man makes bold to do what Satan 
dare not by himself! 

Farther, the preaching of such men is a systematic and persevering 
endeavour to prostrate the government which Christ has set up in 
the church. The fundamental principle of that government, and 
the principle which acts in them, are antipodes. The will of Christ 
in the word, explained and applied by fallible men, is to be answered 
by the obedience of faith. This is the principle of church govern- 
ment. The principle which acts in them is their own will explained 
and applied according to the inclinations of their own heart. If the 
latter could prevail, the former must fall to the ground, as a thing of 
nought. The whole of their ministrations tend directly to this 
issue. If they could prevail, the present order of the church would 
cease, and the despotism of the human will, not excelled by any thing 
in the dark ages, would take its place. 

Again, their preaching is to be regarded as a measure to perpetuate 
schism and animosity in the body of Christ. That such is the effect 
of it, is too clearly seen, and deeply felt, to require any proof here. 
Ancient associations are broken up. The profitable interchange of 
thought and feeling, which often disburdened, and sometimes feasted 
kindred souls, is made to cease. Chief friends are separated for ever; 
parents and children are divided; husband and wife take opposite 
sides ; society is torn up by the roots; and the worst of passions is 
blown into flame; and this preaching is a continual pouring of oil 
upon it. In a word, their preaching is to be viewed as a “ speaking 
of perverse things, to draw away disciples after them. “Good words 
and fair speeches,” they use. All would be perfectly correct which 
they say, if only one thing be conceded to them; namely, that they 
are not guilty. But this must be denied to them: and then it must 
follow that the whole they say is “perverse.”? Truth uttered by 
them deceives. The better they act the part of a sent minister of 
Christ, the more effectually they deceive the hearts of the simple. 
‘If they succeed, they suceeed only in drawing away their followers 
from Christ, and his people to their pernicious ways. Surely such 
men do not think seriously of having to answer in the day of judg- 
ment for all this. For one would think that a thought of the fearful 
responsibility would bring them to conviction and repentance if not 
entirely given up to a reprobate mind. 
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The limits to which I promised to confine myself, will not admit of 
more than a few brief hints, and I must proceed to the next question. 

What are likely to be the effects of such ministrations, and the 
course of such men? 

First. Great hardness of heart must be one of them. Before men 
can take the position supposed in these questions, they must have 
come to a very great degree of it already. Every thing which they 
have met with in their course, would, inevitably, either soften or 
harden them: soften if they submitted, harden if they resisted. And 
if they resisted all the means to bring them to repentance, they grew 
harder at every step. And their continuing to claim and exercise 
official power, must augment it beyond all calculation. Suppose, 
reader, if you can, what must be the effect of his standing up every 
Sabbath, in the name of God, to commit his sin over again with a 
hundred fold aggravation, and of calling for the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost in doing it! In spite of names, this is the thing; and 
the heart, so long as it is not yet past feeling, cannot always evade 
being privy to it. Some diseases, it is said, are highly contagious ; 
but I fear that none of them is so much so as this is; and, if so, how 
can the hearers escape it? 

Secondly. Hardness of heart grows to contempt of sacred things. 
He who is often reproved, not only hardens his neck, but becomes 
proud of his iniquity, and scornful to his reprover. This is particu- 
larly laid to the charge of Israel, who was so often reproved for his 
idolatries, and became so hardened. “They mocked his messengers, 
and misused his prophets.’’ This was the reception with which He- 
zekiah’s messengers met, when he sent an invitation to the scattered 
remains of the ten tribes to come up into Jerusalem and keep the 
passover. And the same cause will produce the same effect still, 
The very fact of preaching is casting the highest contempt on that 
ordinance which called for their deposition; and it is expressly eall- 
ing upon all that will hear them to do the same. One sin cannot re- 
main alone. It will conceive and bring forth more ungodliness. This 
contempt of one ordinance will be quickly transferred to all. 

Thirdly. Evil passions are the legitimate ofispring of contempt. 
It seldom fails to beget a settled purpose of revenge. Hence arises 
persecution. If their power is so limited that revenge cannot imme- 
diately touch property, liberty, or life, yet it will endeavour to blast 
the reputation. The false teachers in Jeremiah’s time did their ut- 
most, first to make him out to be a false prophet, and then to put 
the law in force against him. The Judaizing teachers in Paul’s time 
tried to persuade the people that he was no apost/e; and that he was 
an enemy to the church. The times in which we live do not as yet 
admit the full sway of the persecuting spirit, (how soon we know 
not,) but its powers for murdering the reputation are almost without 
limit. The obsequious press, which lends its powers to every cause 
that will pay it, is the willing servant of persecution, also. And, if 
you will believe i¢, ecclesiastical authority was never exercised in a 
more despotie way, or did more to pervert Christ’s ordinances, than 
it has been doing of late in the courts of Presbyterian Churches, in 
the United States. If no lie can be printed, they have deposed and 
eut off from the holy ministry, in the face of law, order, and equity, 
a set of as immaculate, faithful, honest, godly men, as ever suffered 
for conscience’ sake on a scaffold. 

Fourthly. The pernicious effects of their preaching on the people 
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cannot be estimated. There can be no doubt that many countenance 
the preaching of the deposed, because it gives them liberty to do as 
they incline without any apprehension from too much strictness of 
discipline ; and because it is very flattering to have a minister and a 
great man so cireumstanced, that he dare not move hand or foot un- 
til he has taken their counsel, and is sure of their concurrence. Pride, 
worldliness, or any lust, may thrive in these circumstances; but hu- 
mility, meekness, and faith, cannot live. And it ought not to cause 
any wonder, if, after the effervescence of controversy shall have sub- 
sided, they shall find, in despite of all their sympathetic wailings, a 
contempt springing up within, both for the deposed and his course, 
and an indifference for all that is sacred together. 

It cannot fail to excite and cherish in them a spirit of proud in- 
subordination. This is another effect. It is to be hoped that some 
will be enabled to preserve a better spirit. But, in general, the fol- 
lowers of a deposed leader have insensibly lost sight of the true cha- 
racter of discipline and government; and, regarding it as mere hu- 
man dictation, they have rejected it. This is the first great step to- 
wards it: the second is not half so difficult to take, which is to set 
up their own judgment in matters ecclesiastic as their rule; and, 
when this is established, subordination is at an end. 

All these things among professors of religion give very great oc- 
casion to the infidel and the profane to exult. This is another of 
the sad effects. Nothing is more welcome to them who hate the 
Christian religion, than such an opportunity to expose it to ridicule 
and contempt in the persons of its professors. For, with eagle eyes, 
they observe the weakness and infirmity of its real friends, and the 
dishonesty and intrigue of its disguised enemies, and lay it for a re- 
proach to the cause of Christ. And, however unjust this may be in 
itself, it is to be charged to the account of those who, to hide their 
iniquity and save their pride, have resolutely set themselves against 
good government. it 

Such preaching we may also justly suppose will be, from its own 
nature, a stumbling block to many, over which they will fall into 
perdition. The inquirer after truth comes in his way on two sets of 
men, both professing to preach the same faith, both making the same 
claims; yet completely opposed. Where the truth lies, he knows 
not; and thinks it impossible, at this time, to find out; and therefore 
he gives up his inquiry after truth as vain and fruitless. The 
wavering become more uncertain what they should believe from this 
same cause, and they become more indifferent at the same time; 
and, finally, they give up all concern about religion together, and re- 
turn to the world, or settle down in heartless, hopeless infidelity. 

When the heads of a family are at variance on matters of religious 
concern, the children frequently take neither side, and grow up with 
no other ideas of religion than those that are associated with the 
most hateful strife, of which they naturally assign i¢ as the cause. 
The effect of many of the youth that are growing up within view of 
the case we are considering, will probably be very similar. How 
long the cause of these bad effects may continue, or to what extent 
its pernicious influence may spread, God only knows. Deposed and 
corrupt men may be used by him as a scourge to the righteous, and 
as a judgment and a curse to the rest. “Howbeit they mean not 80, 
neither doth their heart think so.”” Whatever may be the event, it 
is very clear, from many things, that such a judgment would not 
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come undeserved. There is no need to confine the application of 
these questions and answers to one case, or to the difficulties in one 
ecclesiastical body; for they are numerous: they are all over. Altar 
is set up against altar over the land. The house is often divided 
against itself. In some instances, it is about the most fundamental 
articles of the gospel; in others, it is whether men and measures shall 
be ruled by the law of Christ’s house, or it by them. Without in- 
quiring at present for the cause to which this state of things is to be 
attributed, it is our imperious duty dispassionately to view their pre- 
sent aspect, and prepare to act our part in our own place and sta- 
tion. 

The history of ecclesiastical affairs in this country, as well as in 
Europe, for a number of years past, may convince any attentive ob- 
server that there is a spirit abroad that is adverse to all established 
order together. This does not appear so much from direct and for- 
mal attacks made upon it, as from the course pursued. That course, 
whatever it may be, does not coincide with order, but is frequently 
seen to lie across it. Perhaps some, who pursue it, may not have 
any specific object in view; but the greater part appear to be influ- 
enced by a strong determination to hold on their way; so strong, 
that obstacles of an ordinary or common kind do not stop them. So- 
lemn vows and professions do not appear to be felt as any bar in their 
way at all. When these are brought into view before them, they 
make no more difference in their rate of going, than if nothing at all 
was in their way. Any thing like scriptural reproof calls forth only 
derision and contempt, and makes them go with accelerated speed. 
In times by-past, when men’s iniquity was found out so fully that 
they could not deny it, it invariably made them slack their pace, or 
brought them to a dead halt. This was so common, that society 
were in the habit of concluding, when the iniquity was fairly disco- 
vered, that the matter was at an end. But, how altered is the case 
now! When a man’s iniquity is proved beyond contradiction, he 
only begins in good earnest. It is then only that his course takes 
form, and becomes concentric and organic. This is a phenomenon 
so new and anomalous in the history of metaphysics, that it may be 
allowed to stand as a characteristic of this age. It used to be, also, 
that, when a man’s course drew him into self-contradiction or ab- 
surdity, a blush would mantle his cheek, and he would slip out of it 
as quietly as he could: but this would be mere pusilanimity now. 
Our master-spirits would scarcely stay so long as to put a little var- 
nish over such things, because it is neither consistency nor sound 
reason which they are in love with, but something very different. An 
oath seems to have also lost the force which it once had. “ An oath 
for confirmation was the end of all strife;’? but now it is far other- 
wise. Many hold it so cheap, that they appear willing to give it for 
any thing that would make in the least for their course ; and, when 
it would impede them in it, it is nothing worth. If, however, inge- 
nuity may construe it into a crime, it is made the beginning of 
strife; and they take occasion thence to go with double speed. It is 
unnecessary to say, after this, that candour and the common sense of 
justice have no place in this course of acting. If the truth of these 
statements be, as we belieye, identified with the facts of history, which 
are not limited to one time or place, they sufficiently prove that there 
ia spirit abroad adverse to all established order. I know not what 
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name or definition would answer to the conceptions which men 
of this spirit have of the position to which they would bring the af. 
fairs of the churches. But, if they should unhappily succeed in their 
enterprise, an absolute individual irresponsibility, if not in name, 
must be the thing to which they would arrive. And this, disguise 
it as you please, is Atheism. 

It must have been observed, by those who consider the times, that 
this spirit in the churches has, in its mad career, met with a kindred 
spirit in the world. Perhaps, I would more correctly say, brought 
forth a kindred spirit in the world. When the church holds fast 
Christ’s name, she may have but little influence on the world; but, 
when she takes the opposite course, her power is irresistible and tre- 
mendous. Every step in her downward course will be answered by 
a corresponding one in the world. If it cannot altogether equal her 
in sin, it will follow close at her heels. The facts that substantiate 
the truth of this are abundant. If you look attentively at the course 
of all sorts of business, you will see that self-aggrandizement is the 
summit to which men of all ranks constantly aspire. And name 
that principle if you can, in law or equity, that has power on the 
conscience sufficient to hold them back from it. What species of 
fraud or iniquity is it, that is not every day committed in order to 
evade the authority or escape the detection of the law? 

In polities it is no better. The great and leading object is to as- 
cend to the highest pinnacle of power. ‘To accomplish this, (each 
man in his turn) men are bound together, under imposing names, by 
a system of intrigue. The hundred-tongued press, the convention, 
the caucus, and the dinner oration, are the machinery, and any thing 
and every thing, by turns, can set it in motion, and keep it going, 
except ¢ruth, honesty, and patriotism. The most abominable ab- 
surdity under heaven will be eloquently defended, if it will only 
secure an election, or a re-election, The entire man, his eloquence, 
his knowledge, principles, conscience and all, is turned about by this 
one thing, as easily as ever a ship was*by the helm. The very touch 
of this magic wand makes liberty to mean the support of slavery, 
and slavery to mean happiness. The acquisition of power is the 
political virtue which sanctifies all sorts of means, and makes our 
modern great man. But the spirit of which I speak, exhibits itself 
more fully, still, in the mob and the Lynch law. In this, which is 
the nearest of any thing to its own proper form, it has traversed al- 
most every state of the union, and filled the country with terror— 
paralyzed the arm of the civil law, and menaced the public press into 
silence. But I have no room for any detail; and the facts will not 
be disputed, 

It will be difficult to point out, in a sentence or two, what are the 
peculiar duties of honest men and sincere Christians at such a time. 
Our ship is caught in a hurricane, let every man on board go to his 
own proper station, nor leave it at his peril. Let every one be at- 
tentive to the orders of our Captain, and prompt in action. See that 
every thing is fast. Place all your dependance on him who is at 
the helm: he is of more might than many waters, or great sea 
billows. 

The present state of things comes not without a commission frem 
the great Head of the Church, and will accomplish, under his con- 
trol, great and salutary things in her behalf. If it correct us for our 
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backsliding, if it arouse us from a careless and easy formality, if it 
put us on watching against being caught by the spirit of the time, 
and make us more active and diligent in doing all that we can to 
leave our children in possession of the blessed attainment with 
which God has favoured us, it will be a gain to us and a benefit to 
posterity. The duty of every man lies in connexion with these 
things, whatever be his relation to society, or office in the church. 
A. G. 


—— 


Arr. I1L.—Js the Expression proper, that “God is a reconciled 
God?” or, that “ God is reconciled by Christ?” 


In the Religious Monitor, vol. xiv. page 220, &c., there is an ex- 
tract from Symington on the Atonement, supporting the affirmitive 
of this question; and Stevenson on the Atonement, and on the Offices 
of Christ, adopts the same view. These writers view the question 
in connexion with Socinianism, which may fix a very incorrect im- 
pression on the minds of many respecting the sentiment of those 
who embrace the negative on very different grounds. It is true, 
the Socinians deny that God is reconciled to sinners in Christ; but 
in this denial they mean that Christ made no proper atonement for 
sin, or rendered no vicarious satisfaction to divine justice, on the 
ground of which God forgives and accepts the sinner in Christ; and 
they avail themselves of this expression, used by many Calvinists, 
that “ God is reconciled in Christ,” as an occasion of charging the 
true doctrine of the atonement with hostility to the doctrine of divine 
immutability. Sound divines are sometimes found defending an ar- 
gument, or an expression, which is by no means necessary to their 
sound doctrine; and thus they embarrass their subject, and give, at 
least, an apparent advantage to their opponents. So Symington, 
Stevenson, and others, seem to defend the expression in question, as 
though it were essential to the doctrine of the atonement, and as 
though this doctrine must stand or fall with it. But though these 
writers have clearly shown that the word reconcile, as applied to God, 
is not, in the sense in which they use it, chargeable with a denial of di- 
vine immutability, yet their whole defence of the doctrine of the 
atonement would be firm and clear without the defence of this expres- 
sion; for the seriptures certainly do not use it in reference to God; it 
isonly a word or expression used by Calvinistic writers, which was 
judged convenient, but can well be spared on this subject. There 
are some, then, who embrace the negative of this question, and op- 
pose the use of the word reconcile, as applied to God, on very dif- 
ferent grounds from those on which the Socinians oppose it: some 
who, as Stevenson candidly acknowledges, are “firm friends of the 
doctrine of the atonement;” and the following remarks are intended 
to support this opposition. 

Symington and Stevenson are valuable writers, and their just ce- 
lebrity may excite a prejudice against any attempt to correct any of 
their arguments; yet it is presumed that the candid reader will see 
that they have fallen into some confusion of argument on this point, 
and into a defence of an expression which may be given up without 
the least loss, either to their doctrine of the atonement, or to their 
illustration of it. 
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It is true, this is a question of words; but as words are the medium 
of communicating ideas, so, when incorrectly used, they may, at 
least to some minds, communicate important errors, which those 
who use them do not intend. There are some errors, to which the 
human mind seems to be peculiarly inclined, in perversion of the 
doctrine of the atonement; such as, that God’s mercy to sinners must 
be exercised, in some measure, at the expense of justice and truth— 
that its exercise must be by some change in God—that Christ is 
more gracious than the Father, and the moving cause of his love to 
sinners. To many minds, inclined to these errors, the expressions 
in question gives encouragement. And though Symington, Steven- 
son, and others, explain the expressions very differently from these 
views, yet, by their favour, it will be used where those explanations 
are never seen, and even when seen are not understood, Dr. An- 
derson justly objects to Bellamy’s expression, “ God willing to be 
reconciled,” and Mr. Stevenson to the expression that “ God is a 
reconciled Father.’’ Though these errors are very different, yet 
the expression, “a reconciled God,’’ will, to many minds, convey 
both ideas. But it may be replied that some will pervert scripture 
expressions, which we ought not, for this cause, to lay aside. True, 
but let it be a scripture expression, or, at least, scriptural, when we 
make this plea for its use. It is said, however, that the expression 
in question is scriptural, for reconcile is synonymous with pacify, 
which is a word used in scripture in application to God. It is 
agreed that reconcile, in its ordinary use in civil matters, and pa- 
cify, in the scripture use of it, are so nearly synenymous, that we 
will not contend about the difference. But pacify is in scripture 
applied to God, in one uniform, figurative sense, and the explana- 
tions of the word reconcile, given by Symington and Stevenson, are 
good and sufficient in application to the word pacify; yet reconcile 
is, in scripture, applied only to the sinner, the offender, and has, in 
this application, a peculiar meaning. If, then, we take it at one 
time as applied to the sinner in scripture, and at another, as applied 
to God, in our ordinary sense of the word in civil affairs, we pro- 
duce confusion, and perhaps encourage error. In our common al- 
fairs, the word reconcile signifies a change of mind, from a state of 
enmity or disagreement, to a state of peace and harmony; holy scrip- 
ture uses it in a very different sense, and very seldom, if ever, in this 
ordinary sense. And so far are the words reconcile and pacify from 
being synonymous in holy scripture, that God is pleased to say that 
he is pacified, and that the sinner in Christ is reconciled; but never, 
that the sinner is pacified in Christ, and he reconciled. 

In order to a clear and definite view of the question, we shall first 
define it. The question is not, whether Christ made a proper, a 
valid, and a definite atonement for sin; whether he made a vicarious 
satisfaction to divine justice in the stead of his people, on which 
ground alone they are completely justified; whether God is at peace 
with his people in Christ—nor whether the atonement by Christ 1s 
the entire ground of this peace, to which there is nothing to be added 
by the sinner. All this is held affirmatively on both sides of the 
question; but do the scriptures ascribe to Christ the work of recon- 
ciling God to sinners? or, is it scriptural and proper to say that 
«“ God is reconciled in Christ?” The position we assume is, that 
this expression is not scriptural nor proper. And we think that 
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little more will be necessary on this point than to ascertain the true 
meaning of the word reconcile, in holy scripture: and this we shall 
endeavour to do, first examining some meanings that have been at- 
tached to the word. 

Mr. Stevenson asserts, that those “firm friends of the atonement,”’ 
who oppose his use of the word reconcile, have “limited its mean- 
ing to the change which takes place in the mind of the sinner in 
conversion.”” We will not dispute his assertion, that those with 
whem he was conversant did so, but we do not so limit the scripture 
use of it. So far from this, we believe, it is seldom, if ever, used in 
this sense in holy scripture. 

Symington and Stevenson both asswme, that the word reconcile, 
in holy scripture, must be understood to mean the same that it does 
in the ordinary affairs of life, which is a change of mind, from en- 
mity to peace; and, under this assumption, they feel compelled to 
strain texts to a meaning directly the reverse of that which they ex- 
press. Thus Symington,quoting Mat. v. 23, 24: « If thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift;’’ 
says, “ This passage is most decisive. The person addressed, is the 
offender; he has nothing against his brother, but his brother has 
something against him; yetis he exhorted to go and be reconciled to 
his brether, that is, fo go and reconcile his brother to himself. 
This is the only meaning which the passage can bear, consistently 
with the terms employed.” But why is this the only meaning 
the passage will bear? Why will it bear no meaning but the reverse 
of what it says? Solely, in Mr. Symington’s mind, because he had 
inadvertently fixed the meaning of the word reconcile, to be a 
change of mind or affection. On this supposition, indeed, the words 
would bear no other meaning. But why did it not occur to him, 
rather than reverse the expression of the text, to look into the mean- 
ing of the word reconcile? A discovery of its true meaning would 
save the text from this torture. And this was the more necessary, 
because this is but one specimen of the many texts which must be 
thus tortured, by assuming such a meaning of the word reconcile. 
In almost every text where the word reconcile occurs, this same 
process must be used, or another meaning of the word be found. 
Stevenson falls into the same mistake, on the same and similar texts. 
See Orrices or Curist, page 195, 198, First Amer. Edit. Mr. 
Stevenson also formally defines reconciliation, as applied to God, to 
be “the turning away of God’s anger or judicial displeasure by the 
death of Christ.” This is the same thing, namely, that to reconcile 
signifies a change of mind from enmity to peace, or from displeasure 
to kindness. This we reject as the scripture meaning of the word, 
and adopt the following as the ordinary, if not the only, meaning of 
the word reconcile in scripture, namely, the removal of the cause of 
displeasure. And to reconcile any one, is 40 remove the cause of dis- 
pleasure which that one has given. Now if this be the true mean- 
ing of the word, the eause for which we contend is evidently gained; 
for none can say in this sense that God is reconciled to man, as it 
would mean what no believer can think of without horror. That 
this is the scripture meaning of the word, we propose to show by a 
reference to several texts of scripture. We do not consider this a 
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new discovery of the meaning of the word, but that, in explaining 
texts, it is generally overlooked; and Mr. Stevenson several times 
states it, but seems to forget it on the question before us. To su 
port this view of the word reconcile, and its use in scripture, con- 
sider, 

1. When the scriptures speak of reconciliation, it is always the 
person who has given the offence, and not the person displeased, that 
is to be reconciled. To support this position, consider Matt. y. 23, 
24, before quoted: “ Rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee—go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother ”’—that is, re- 
move the cause of the displeasure which thou hast given. Conse- 
quently, as it does not suppose him to be displeased, it does not 
require him to leave off his displeasure. To the same purpose con- 
sider 1 Sam. xxix. 4:—“ For wherewith should he reconcile himself 
to his master?””—Here it is supposed that David had displeased Saul, 
and that he must remove the cause of the offence by some deed of 
atonement. ‘To the same purpose consider 2 Cor, v. 18,19. Where 
sinners who have given thee offence, are reconciled; that is, the eause 
of displeasure is removed by the atonement of Christ; and those who 
gave the offence are the persons reconciled. For supporting the 
same position, the reader may, at his leisure, examine Rom. v. 10. 
Eph. ii. 16, Col. i. 21, 2%. 

2. In offences between men, the person giving the offence is re- 
quired to make the reconciliation himselfi—Mat. v. 23, 24. 1 Sam. 
xxix. 4, before quoted, plainly support this position. This shows 
that it is not only his duty, who has given the offence, to make the 
reconciliation, but that, in the cases supposed, he is able to do it; be- 
cause it refers to his own deeds, and not to his neighbour’s affections 
immediately, which are not in his power. That is, he must remove 
the cause of displeasure which he has given.—This is to reconcile 
himself, 

3. Under the idea of offences against God, as it is man, the of- 
fender, that is always said to be reconciled, so it is always the Lord 
Jesus Christ that is said to make the reconciliation. The proof of 
this is abundant, as Rom. v. 10: “ For if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son.” To the same 
purpose we might quote 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, Eph. ii, 16, Col. i, 21, 22, 
with many other passages. The reason of this is, that though man 
was bound to suffer the penalty of the law, or remove the offence 
given, yet being unable, Christ as his surety performs this work. 
And as it is the sinner, the offender, that is to be reconciled by 
Christ, so it is the cause of divine displeasure given by man, that 
is to be removed by Christ. This is the reconciliation. 

4. When our reconciliation by Christ is spoken of, it is always 
referred to his priestly office; that is, as effected by his death. So 
Rom. y. 10: “ For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son.” To the same purpose consult 
Eph. ii. 16. Col. i. 21, 22. Dan. ix. 24. If reconeile signified our 
change of heart in conversion, it would have been referred to Christ’s 
kingly office, in the exercise of which he subdues us to himself; but 
as reconciliation is always referred to Christ’s priestly office, in 
which he has made the atonement, it necessarily signifies the re- 
moval of the cause of God’s judicial displeasure, which man had 
given. It is true that without the atonement of Christ, our hearts 
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could not have been changed in conversion; but the atonement is 
only the meritorious, not the efficient cause of our conversion; it is 
the ground on which Christ exercises his kingly office in our rege- 
neration and sanctification. Thus in Rom. y. 10, a distinction is 
plainly made between our reconciliation and our change of heart. 
« For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
his life? ‘That is, our reconciliation is ascribed to Christ’s death, 
which takes away the cause of judicial displeasure, but our change 
of heart in conversion, which is necessarily included in our salvation, 
js ascribed to Christ’s /ife, and is referred to reconciliation or atone- 
ment as the meritorious ground of it. Thus reconciliation by Christ 
signifies the removal of the cause of judicial displeasure, and not 
directly the judicial displeasure itself, which, in holy Scripture, is 
always expressed by other terms. 

5. Reconciliation is the same as atonement. Heb. ii. 17:—“ That 
he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.’ Here 
reconciliation evidently means atonement, which is the removal of 
the cause of judicial displeasure, and not directly the removal of dis- 
pleasure itself, although it is the ground on which that displeasure is 
removed. Again, Dan. ix. 24, says, that at a certain period, Christ 
should “ make reconciliation for iniquity.’’ ‘That was to be an atone- 
ment by his death, when innumerable of his elect were unborn, and 
consequently their hearts were unchanged when their reconciliation 
was made. Ley. xvi. 20, supports the same idea: “ And when he 
hath made an end of reconciling the holy place, and the tabernacle 
of the congregation and the altar.”’” While the ceremony is here 
called “ reconciling,’ it is in the 18th verse called “atonement,’’ 
showing that the words are synonymous. Observe also, inanimate 
things are here said to be reconciled, where there are no affections 
to be changed; but the sin of the people, as the 16th verse shows, 
was to be taken away by a reconciliation or atonement. 

6. Reconciliation also signifies the application of the atonement in 
our justification or pardon, when the guilt of the sinner is actually 
taken away. This appears from 2 Cor. v. 17: “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them.” Here, “ not imputing trespasses’’ is made synony- 
mous with “reconciling.”? Thus, in the death of Christ there is a 
meritorious removal of our sins, and on believing there is an actual 
removal of them, both of which are called reconciling, or a removal 
of the cause of displeasure. Besides, this reconciliation is, in the 
18th verse, called reconciling us to God, and not reconciling God 
to us; and for this plain reason, because here, as well as elsewhere, 
reconciling signifies a removal of the guilt of him that is recon- 
ciled. But it is supposed, by some, that in the 20th verse, the word 
reconciled signifies a change of mind from enmity to peace;—« We 
pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” We do not view 
itso. But though this change of mind is implied, the direct mean- 
ing of the exhortation is, consent to be in a justified state throu 
Christ, as is provided according to verse 18th: “ God hath reconciled 
us to himself by Jesus Christ.” 

_ From all the above considerations we judge ourselves warranted 
in the following statements:— 
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1. That reconcile, in the uniform scripture use of it, signifies the 
removal of the cause of displeasure, and not the removal of dis. 
pleasure itself. 

2. That he alone is, in holy scripture, said to be reconciled, whose 
fault or guilt is removed by an adequate satisfaction. And, there. 
fore, 

3. That we cannot, in the scripture sense of the word, say that 
God is reconciled to us by Jesus Christ. And, consequently, 

4. To use the word reconcile in application to sinners, in the 
scripture sense of it, and the same word, in a very different sense, 
in application to God, is caleulated to produce confusion of ideas, 
and encourage error, especially in the ignorant. 

ASPASIO. 
—_— 


Art. 1V.—Farther Remarks on Socielyism. 
(Concluded from page 538.) 

Tue success of the Anti-Slavery Society has been triumphant in 
foreign countries; and its recent organization has effected in our own, 
fully as much as its friends had anticipated. It has been one eff- 
cient means of bringing the question before this nation, which is an 
article of her creed—whether “ all men are created equal,” or, whe- 
ther a portion of them are mere appendages of humanity? And our 
Anti-Slavery Societies, antecedently, were very efficient, particularly 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 

In Great Britain, those societies have been an efficient means of 
removing mountains on the subject of slavery. For more than two 
hundred years prior to the abolition of slavery in the British Colo- 
nies, had tie African slave trade been carried on by Christian nations, 
both Catholics and Protestants—by the subjects of monarchs, and 
citizens of republics. The feelings of humanity, and the powers 
of conscience, were almost universally and totally paralyzed. In- 
dividuals were occasionally found, who protested against the trafic, 
but their voices were unheeded. For two centuries, not a word in 
reprobation of the trade had been uttered, within the walls of the 
British Senate. In 1776, this long silence was first broken by Mr. 
David Hartley, who moved, in the House of Commons, that the 
slave trade “ was contrary to the laws of God, and the rights of 
man;” but the resolution was promptly rejected. Seven years after- 
wards a petition against the trade, the first ever offered, was pre- 
sented by the Quaker Society, to the House of Commons; but that 
body did not condescend, even to consider it. At this unpropitious 
period, the moral world was enveloped with an impenetrable veil 
of darkness on the subject of slavery. 

July, 1783, six Quakers met in London, to take into considera- 
tion, what could be done to effect the liberation of the Negro slaves, 
in the West Indies, and for the discouragement of the slave trade on 
the coast of Africa. ‘These men were determined to hold frequent 
meetings, of which regular minutes were kept. Their first object 
was, to enlighten and purify the public mind, which they adopted 
means to eflect—and they engaged the celebrated Clarkson as their 
agent, who was very successful in arousing the sensibilities of the 
British public. This enterprise was divested of its sectarian cha- 
racter, and the committee added six to its number, from other deno- 
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minations—from which period we may date the commencement of 
the British Anti-Slavery Society from the year 1786, or 1787. This 
society soon became an important body—it was soon apparent, that 
in union there is strength;—gradually members of Parliament, dig- 
nitaries of the church, and political leaders, subscribed to its funds, 
and avowed their hostility to the trade. Petitions were multiplied 
to the Parliament. It now condescended to notice them in 1788, 
and voted, that at the next session, they would take their petitions 
into consideration. Soon active opposition was raised to them, and 
all the conflicting elements brought into requisition—they were de- 
nounced as fanatical hypocrites. The good and great Wilberforce 
had these opprobrious epithets applied to him in the House of Par- 
liament by name. Their enterprise would lead to insurrection, 
massacre to the colonies; and Great Britain, herself, would be 
ruined—her revenue would be reduced, and her merchants and 
manufacturers would become bankrupt. The trade was justified by 
the press, and even ministers of religion stepped forth to vindicate 
it on scriptural authority. As illustrative of public opinion, at this 
time, we give the title of two pamphlets, published in London, in 
1788, namely, “ Slavery, no Oppression.” And “Scriptural Re- 
searches on the Licitness of the Slave Trade, showing its Conformi- 
ty with the Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, delineated 
in the Writings of the Word of God: by the Rev. R. Harris.” 

What were God’s two special organizations, which he has esta- 
blished for the benefit of mankind, civil government and the 
church, employed in at this period? Civil government, contrary to 
her appointment by God, was the inflicter of the evil, and refused 
redress; but more particularly, what were the watchmen on Zion’s 
walls doing?—had God given them up to a “spirit of slumber?’ 
Having eyes, saw they not? Did they not know there was an ex- 
press statute against man-stealing, which stood unrepealed? Exod. 
xxi. 16. Nay, but was confirmed by the Spirit of God, spoken by 
the apostle, and was transcribed into the Christian code of laws, 1 
Tim. i. 10. Were these things hid from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed unto babes? We repeat the question, What were the watch- 
men, on Zion’s walls, employed in, when those six obscure Quakers 
had to sound the toesin of alarm? Those that we consider stones, as to 
spiritual life, had to cry out; and did they do any more than their duty, 
at so important a crisis?—Alas! alas! for the dight of the world, she un- 
derwent a most disgraceful eclipse. Dost thou ery for her sake?— 
Bless God for a flickering light, if it is a true light from any quarter. 
“Things that are despised, hath God chosen.” Yet, thanks be to 
God, he did not leave himself without a witness, even in the church. 
Though slavery was not judicially condemned, in any of the branches 
of the Christian church, at that period, except in the Society of 
Friends; yet it was ministerially rebuked, as the enemies of the 
= complained, that the slave trade had been condemned from the 
pulpit. 

Twenty years after the period of the formation of the British 
Anti-Slavery Society, the slave trade was abolished; and fifty-one 
years afterwards, slavery was abolished in the British Colonies, on 
the first of August, 1838, when eight hundred thousand slaves were 
emancipated in the West India Islands in one day, and put in pos- 
session of all the privileges of British subjects; without the clangor 

Vor. XVI.—49 
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of fire-arms, or garments rolled in blood, as was predicted by the 
enemies of the cause. Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
time we shall reap, if we faint not. Jehovah had heard the groan. 
ing of those mournful prisoners, and came down to deliver them, 
and most signally watched over the whole transaction, until it was 
brought to a happy termination. No Bacchanalian feasts, no voci- 
ferous shouts for liberty were heard to disturb the solemnities of 
that glorious day of jubilee, when liberty was proclaimed to the 
captives. Nothing was to be seen but the negro going and return- 
ing from his place of worship, and thanking God in his rude speech, 
that he was now elevated to the standing of a man—from which 
elevated stand the cupidity of his brethren had torn him, and put 
him on a level with the beasts of the field; not till seven times had 
passed over him, but more than thirty-five times seven had passed 
over him. This momentous event, most triumphantly demonstrates 
the safety and practicability of immediate emancipation. And why 
did we doubt it? The path of duty is always the path of safety. 
The abolition of slavery and the slave trade, by so powerful and con- 
spicuous a nation as Great Britain, certainly was a momentous epoch, 
and the great zeal she now manifests, to have it expunged from the 
world, inspires hope of complete success. So we see, God has made 
use of these moral combinations that do not /egitimately belong to 
either church or state, as links in the chain of means, to bring about 
his purposes—* God has chosen the weak things of the world, to con- 
found the things that are mighty, and things which are not, to bring 
to naught the things that are.’’ They had, at least, the honour to 
be the first to sound the trumpet, and array for the battle. 

God raised up prophets, under the Old Testament dispensation, to 
rebuke the Church for her delinquency, and she is now providentially 
rebuked by others performing the work which it was her duty to do. 
Is it to be wondered at, that God should take the honour from the 
Church and give it to another, when she is so palpably remiss to her 
duty? Though He never will take his love totally from her, as he 
will always have a seed to do him service in a church capacity, as 
long as the world stands. But that such an important reformation 
should be carried on, by the aid of a number of the men of the world, 
when the church, as a body, not only refuses her aid, but in a great 
many instances, openly opposes, is certainly to be deeply deplored 
—joining hands with the man of sin, excluding revelation from 
perishing sinners, giving her sanction to wicked laws, know- 
ing that where there is no vision the people perish. Does not a 
majority of the members of the church say, “ Prophesy smooth 
things” on this subject,—“ dike priest, like people?’’ But still it 
may be said, that it is the church that is acting, though not in an or- 
ganized capacity, yet her members are diffusing her light through 
the different ramifications of society ; these societies are chiefly made 
up of church members, though non-professors are not excluded from 
participating, yet they generally exclude themselves. And these 
church members plead with their mother, in their associated capa- 
city, and most earnestly invoke the pulpit, to come up to the help 
of the Lord, to the help of the Lord, against the mighty. They 
have no idea, that they can effect the abolition of slavery without 
the aid of both church and state. We do not propose to do any 
thing that is exclusively the duty of either church or state. We do 
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not think that the time has yet arrived, when it will be no more 
necessary, for every man to teach his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord. All that is proposed to be effected by these associations, is 
to call forth investigation, which we know will be a means of reno- 
vating public sentiment, as we know truth is mighty, when presented 
in her true character. This is particularly necessary in a popular 
government like ours. We cannot expect to have faithful rulers, as 
long as the people are corrupt. F 

It is extremely painful to us, to see such a diversity of sentiment 
amongst the friends of this reform, as it respects the instruments. 
But no marvel, Paul and Barnabas differed, as it respected the in- 
struments for the work. We have a gigantic foe to contend with, 
whose iron grasp threatens to crush both church and state. It is of 
momentous importance, that we should speak the same things, and 
act in unison. It is a pity that the friends of so good a cause should 
fall out by the way. As to the church being one appropriate and 
potent instrument, we believe there is no diversity of opinion 
amongst the friends of emancipation. Christ has promised his gra- 
cious presence to the faithful preaching of his word, teaching them 
«To observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and lo! I 
am with you always, until the end of the world.”’ We believe, if 
the word was thus faithfully preached, declaring the whole counsel 
of God, through the length and breadth of the land, it would super- 
sede the necessity of any other organization to enlighten public sen- 
timent. But in the present rent and divided state of the church, it 
is very difficult to get her to act in unison, on any subject, particu- 
larly on the subject of slavery, where she is herself so deeply in- 
volved in the crime. Is it not in our time, as with the sins of the 
Jews, in the time of Nehemiah, when he set a great assembly against 
the rulers for their oppression?—that even the officers of the house 
of the Lord are deeply involved in the guilt, to the great disgrace of 
the Christian religion, and the civil power in the infliction of the 
wrong, and refuses redress, which is a wicked violation of its duty, 
Psa. Ixxxii. 3,4. Yet, if we thought that the church and the state 
were exclusively the instruments, we would be far from putting in 
the plea of necessity, as a reason, why we should break the beauti- 
ful order that God, in his wisdom, hath ordained in his word. We 
are extremely anxious that the discussion of this question may be 
continued by others better qualified to do it that justice which its 
importance demands; and if it is found, on examination, that these 
organizations are derogatory to God’s institutions, we wish them to 
come to naught. ie 

The information and piety of many of the friends of emancipation, 
who have conscientious scruples against the action of voluntary as- 
sociations, entitle their opinions to respect—and we award to them 
the same integrity of purpose that we claim for ourselves. That 
they will carefully and prayerfully re-examine this subject, and if, 
on investigation, they consider these associations lawful means of 
performing the duties we have specified, which, we presume, will 
not be denied, are duties which devolve on every human being in 
society, who is capable of moral action—if such cases in the provi- 
dence of God present themselves, that they will, with alacrity and 
energy, promote their interest, as combination of effort often effects 
what individuals cannot. Union is strength: May we all be di- 
rected by that wisdom which is from above. E. 
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PSALMODY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Art. V.—Psalmody of the Presbyterian Church. 


As our correspondent “ C.”’ has declined to follow up this subject, 
so well commenced in the last number, it seems incumbent on us to 
pursue it a little farther. Since the communication of C, was pre- 
pared, several articles have appeared in the Presbyterian equally 
entitled to notice, from which the subjoined extracts are taken. 


“1 am far from thinking that the present book is perfect; but I should be sorry 
to see the knife applied so freely as seems to be suggested by one of your corre- 
spondents. On the principle, alluded to by him, there will be comparatively few 
hymns left. The “ solecism” of which he speaks, is not perpetrated by every pas- 
tor—nor need it be by any. How properly can it be said, “ Let us unite in sing. 
ing,” —** Come, humble sinner,’ &c. Besides, are not many of the Psalms of the 
same character? and must they not be prefaced in the same way? 

* Your correspondent thinks it ‘ would be too great a happiness to be hoped for, 
to see all the ministers and people of the Presbyterian church uniting in calling for 
a thorough erpurgation of our Psalms and Hymns,’ and he sneeringly quotes the first 
line of several hymns which have long been favourites in our social meetings, and 
mee — given out by some of the most pious ministers in the Presbyterian 

burch. 

“These hymns have long been endeared to me by the tenderest associations, and 
no ridicule can hinder me from still singing them with delight, but young persons 
may be deterred from uniting in them with holy pleasure, when they see them blown 
upon by one who professes to be a minister of the Gospel. 

* But not only the hymns but the psalms also must be ezpurgated, in order to 
satisfy the poetic taste of Mr.‘ W - Indeed I do not like the word expurga- 
tion, if for uo other reason, than because it is the favourite word of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests of Ireland, who, before they would allow the Bible to be introduced 
into the public schools of that country, had it erpurgated, which gave occasion to 
an eloquent divine to say, that the first expurgator of the Scriptures was the devil, 
when he set the Redeemer on a pinnacle of the temple, and urged him to cast him- 
self down, in order to prove that he was the Son of God. 

“ In conclusion, I would remark that the names of Watts, Dwight, Newton, Da- 
vies, Cowper, Addison, Nettleton, and others, will continue to be revered by the 
pious and the , when the essays of your correspondent shall be forgotten.” — 
Presbyterian of Feb. 22. 

“ ] infer from what that writer has published, that he is opposed to the introduc- 
tion of any hymns into the collection now to be made, which do not express direct 
praise to God. Me 

“ Surely he will not pretend to say that all the Psalms, as found in the Bible, are 
the expressions of direct praise to God? Take, for instance, the very first Psalm. 

“ Every one will see at a glance, that many of the Psalms consist almost entirely 
of prayers; some of curses; some of prophecies; and others of the expressions of 
pious feelings, and desires, as the 119th: others of Christian difficulty or trial, as 
the 42d, 73d and 77th; and that others are exhortatory, in whole or in part. Take, 
for instance, the various expressions of the 34th Psalm, “‘ O magnify the Lord with 
me, and let us exalt his name together ’-—* O taste and see that the Lord is good 
—* O fear the Lord, ye his saints "—‘‘ Come, ye children, hearken unto me; | will 
teach you the fear of the Lord.—Jb. March 7. 


In the paper of the same date, the editor remarks as follows: 


“ We regard it as a question of no small moment, whether the unbounded lati- 
tude indulged in framing hymns, has not had a sensible effect in lowering the ex- 
alted standard of praise. May we not often be singing for our own entertainment, 
or for the pleasurable excitation of our animal feelings, when we ought to be ex- 
pressing our awe of the divine majesty? May we not be led away, by the style of 
the address, from the profound homage which the act implies we are rendering to 
God? In our humble opinion, to praise God for his majesty, power, dominion, 
justice, goodness, word, providence, and grace, is one ee and to address impeni- 
tent sinners is another: whether they should be confounded in public worship as 
one and the same thing, is the point in controversy.”’ 


“The changes proposed are the following: , 

“1, Let the pesime be so reduced as to be about 150; and let them be in as plain 
& poetical version as possible. ; 

“2. Let many of the hymns in the present callection be omitted, and the num- 
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ber increased by: the addition of several, more especially on doctrinal subjects: 
let them be one in a theological order, with a suitable index. ners 
“Tt appears probable, if we had but one version, and one metre for each psalm 
of course not 1 the psalms to be of the same metre, all the purposes of interest and 
instruction would be secured, the people would soon become better acquainted with 
such a version of the t wy oe and consequently would have a much greater attach- 
ment for that which they knew so well. Many persons too, might induced to 
atop ~~ fo payed would a es in singing our hymns, For if they would 
use the fo and stiff version of Rouse, they might sure anothe 
be smoother and more like the original.-Ib. March 28. a — 
“To ConresPonDENTS.—Although we have invited suggestions in relation to 
our Book of Psalms, yet we do not wish to renew a discussion of the divine war- 


rant of singing hymns of human composition. Our correspondent, ‘ A Presbyterian 
of the Old School,’ must excuse us therefore for not inserting th r id 3 
such a warrant.— Ib. April 11. ng the remarks denying 


On these extracts we have room and time only to offer a few 
thoughts, which they naturally suggest to a mind impressed with 
the vital importance of an uncompromising adherence to divine in- 
stitutions, in every part of public Christian worship. This is not, 
indeed, the point in controversy in the columns of the Presbyterian. 
It appears to be taken for granted, that taste, public sentiment, or 
the will of the majority, are to decide on the matter of the 
church’s public praise to Almighty God, in respect both to quality 
and quantity; and that a decision resting on such a basis, which may 
be modified or reversed by the ¢aste of the next generation, or the 
public opinion of the next year, is a sufficient foundation for this in- 


teresting and holy ordinance of divine worship! What! a divine 
ordinance, in respect to its matter, subject to the ever varying 
changes of ¢aste and public opinion? For this is the question at is- 
sue between God and a backsliding church, disguise it as we may; 


and the reflection that this zs the question, and that so great a por- 
tion of the church refuses to meet it, is truly mournful. For it in- 
dicates that all the grounds of God’s controversy with his professing 
people have not yet been removed. And we cannot see in these 
subsequent articles, any foundation for the hope expressed by our 
correspondent C., “that the claims of the scripture psalms will, per- 
haps, ere long, be acknowledged by those who have abandoned their 
use.” The discussion in the Presbyterian has, in our opinion, de- 
veloped uncompromising hostility to a scripture Psalmody. But to 
be a little more particular:— 

1. The first thing that strikes the mind on a perusal of this dis- 
cussion, is the effect produced by the habit of using human compo- 
sures. It has destroyed that reverence for the word of God which 
it justly claims. The article which appeared under date of February 
22d, is sufficient proof of this point. The writer evidently regards 
the poetical compositions of Watts, and others there named, with an 
affection, and even reverence, which are due only to the unadulte- 
rated word of life. “They have been given out by most pious mi- 
nisters,” and “no ridicule can hinder him from still singing them 
with delight:”? he then intimates virtually, that the suggestion for 
their expurgation is diabolical, as any such suggestion respecting - 
the scriptures certainly would be. Is any ordinance scriptural which 
leads to such reverence for the works of men? May we not as well 
worship men themselves as their works? Which is most supersti- 
tious, the religious reverence yielded to the Pope in the Romish 
church, or that given to the poetical compositions of Watts and 

49 
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others, in the Presbyterian church? This writer, however, is quite 
confident that “the names of Watts, Nettleton, &c., will continue to 
be revered when the essays,” published in the Presbyterian, “ shal] 
be forgotten.” Quite possible. But did it never occur to him that 
the songs of Zion, the holy effusions of the inspired Psalmist of Is- 
rael, will be revered when every name on the calendar of this 
world’s saints shall be lost in one common oblivion? “The word 
of the Lord endureth for ever,” 1 Pet. i. 25. “ And they sing the 
song of Moses, the servant of God,* and the song of the Lamb,t 
saying, Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty;+ 
just and true are thy ways,§ thou King of saints.|| Who shall not 
fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only art holy:** 
for all nations shall come and worship before thee;tt for thy judg- 
ments are made manifest.”’¢{ Rev. xv. 3,4. Thus, whether we re- 
gard this song of praise for victory dver enemies, as belonging to the 
militant or triumphant church, (it is applicable to both) its matter 
is taken from the Book of Psalms; from which the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that this book is to be for ever the matter of the church’s 
praise. Nor does it weaken this argument that the same sentiments 
are found in other portions of the inspired volume, because all that 
infinite wisdom saw necessary to constitute a perfect system of 
praise, has been selected from other places, and imbodied in this 
book, (2 Sam. 22: Ps. 18: 1 Chron. 16: Ps. 105: 1—15,) which, thus 
perfected by the Spirit of God, has been appointed to continue in 
the church, to the exclusion of every thing else, 2 Chron. 29: 30. 
Eph. 5: 19. 

2. These articles manifest a slight regard for divine appointment. 
The arguments urged by the different writers have generally no 
more regard to the authority of scripture, than a discussion in Con- 
gress respecting the tariff, or any other question of public policy. 
This constant appeal to public opinion, majorities, taste, &c., is in 
bad faste for Protestants, and has a powerful tendency to unhinge 
the very foundations of the Christian church. 

3. There is great ambiguity of language used, and even a misrep- 
resentation of facts. The writer under date of March 28, speaks of 
their collection as a version—frequently calling it such. Is this fair 
dealing with the people? Is it even candid? Or must we suppose 
it arises from want of information? But whatever may be the cause, 
which belongs not to us to determine, it isan imposition on the pub- 
lic. For the composer of these Psalms regarded their departure 
from the original, which he represented as “almost opposite to the 
spirit of the gospel,’ “ contrary to the new commandment of loving 
our enemies,” and finally attempted to “ convert David into a Chris- 
tian,’’ as their chief excellency. And now we are gravely told that 
these Psalms, and others like them, are “ more like the original,” 
than the “forced and stiff version of Rouse!’’? Shame, that such 
perversion of facts should dishonour religious controversy! _ 

But the asperity of feeling against a scripture Psalmody, it must 
be confessed, has been a little softened since the days of Watts. 
It is not now contrary and opposite to the gospel, it is only the 


* Ps. 90. t Ps. 22, and indeed most of the Book of Psalms. 

t Ps. 26; 7. 40: 6. 118; 23. Ps. 89; 14. } Ps. 2: 6. 45: 1, and elsewhere. 
1 Ps. 24: 7—10, 110. Ps, 16: 10.98: 1. it Ps. 72.89. 

tt Ps. 50. 72:2. 
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« forced and stiff version of Rouse.’’ We are thankful even for this 
small crumb of favour, in our painful anxiety to see divine institu- 
tions more esteemed in the church. But, here again, we are com- 
pelled to complain of misrepresentation. The version now in com- 
mon use, by those who still maintain a scripture Psalmody, is nor 
the version of Rouse. Wil! our opponents ever admit the truth on 
this point, so important in the controversy? If not important, why 
persist in repeating an untruth, after it has been denied again and 
again? ~Why maintain dogged silence respecting this denial? Will 
it be said that it continues to be repeated only by those who have 
never seen the denial? This is not satisfactory. Because the repe- 
tition is published by such as certainly have seen it. Brethren, let 
us maintain fair dealing. Nothing valuable is gained by an opposite 
course; but much is lost. 

We will once more briefly state the truth on this point: Sir Fran- 
cis Rous, or Rouse, a member of the British House of Commons, 
made a metrical version of the Book of Psalms, some time before 
the year 1640.* This version was sent by the House of Commons 
to the Westminster Assembly, who, in the language of the historian, 
« dismissed from Rous’ version, every extraneous composition. The 
Assembly were determined to keep not only to ¢he sense, but, as far 
as possible, to the very words of the sacred text.’ In this work the 
Church of Scotland assisted. It was then sent to Scotland for cor- 
rection and improvement; and, after many alterations were made 
on the original copy, the English Parliament, in 1645, approved 
Rous’ Psalms, as amended by the Westminster Assembly. But 
the improvement of this version of the Psalms did not rest here; it 
afterwards passed through three consecutive commissions of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1647-48-49, and was 
finally sanctioned by the Scottish Parliament, January 8, 1650. As 
thus improved, it was preferred by many in England to the version 
which had been adopted by their own Parliament. Accordingly, 
we find an edition of this Scottish version, the one now in use, pub- 
lished in England in 1673, with a recommendatory preface by Dr. 
Owen, and subscribed by twenty-five other English divines, to the 
following effect: “Our devotion is best secured, where the MATTER 
AND THE worps are of immediately divine inspiration; and to us, 
David’s Psalms seem plainly intended by those terms of Psalms 
and Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, which the Apostle useth,”’ 
Eph. v. 19, Col. iii. 16.t 

3. While the determination of the editor of the Presbyterian not 
“to renew a discussion of the divine warrant, for singing hymns of 
human composition,”’ is to be deeply regretted, we have no sympa- 
thy for *« A Presbyterian of the Old School,” to whom this privilege 
has been denied. He is most likely one of those consistent indi- 
viduals, who, seized with an itching for popularity, or some other 
equally worthy motive, has crept away from some one of those 
smaller bodies which continue the use of a scripture Psalmody into 
the General Assembly. Honourable men in that church regard 
these individuals much in the same light as do those whom they 
have abandoned; and they have no right to complain, though they 
should be denied the privilege of a hearing in their publications. 

* Bailie’s Letters, January 1, 1644. Neal's History of the Puritans, P 

t For a more full account, see an article copied from the Christian Recorder into 
the second volume of the Religious Monitor, p. 247. 
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When we reflect upon this determination of the Presbyterian 
upon the judicial enactment of a portion of the Associate Reformed 
Church, that some in her communion cannot conscientiously be re. 
stricted to the use of a scripture Psalmody, and upon the eager 
desire of a portion of the Reformed Presbyterians to unite with 
them, their conscientious scruples to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, we have little hope we shall live to see any portion of the 
Protestant churches returning generally to the use of a scripture 
Psalmody. Yet we have not the least doubt that that day will 
come, in God’s set time to favour Zion. And knowing as we do, 
that God has promised his blessing only in the observance of insti- 
tutions of his own appointment, and that he has threatened the 
heaviest kinds of spiritual judgments upon every departure from 
these institutions, it is surely incumbent on us to warn, to admonish, 
to entreat our fellow men to return to these old paths. 

Finally: we are not conscious of any sectarian, or party, or other 
improper feeling, in these remarks. On the point in question, and 
especially one other, which shall be nameless at present, we con- 
scientiously regard our brethren of the General Assembly as danger- 
ously, radically wrong, while we discover, at the same time, much 
in that church worthy to be admired and imitated. Her devotion 
to learning; her zeal for a more general diffusion of religious know- 
ledge; her large contributions to the cause of God; her enlightened, 
warm-hearted attachment to her own institutions (we speak of the 
Old School;) her liberal support of her religious periodicals; may 
well flush our cheeks with a deep tinge of shame. These are the 
monuments of her glory. But how is it with us? We could point 
to some sections of our own church, distinguished above others for 
wealth, who give comparatively nothing; whose annual contribu- 
tions are less than those of the daily labourer for his bread, in other 
sections. Others manifest little or no attachment to the peculiarities 
of our profession; and others, again, betray open hostility. Where 
then are the fruits of a sound profession? You condemn others, 
justly, for disregarding the form of godliness, and yet withhold the 
offerings of the Lord yourselves! You maintain one divine institu- 
tion, but disregard another! In this you also are dangerously, radi- 
cally wrong. Know ye not, that some among us have the form of 
godliness, but deny its power? that some are mere hearers of the 
word? While they; would justly shudder at the thought of pro- 
faning gospel ordinances, by their indifference and worldly minded- 
ness, if not avarice, they are prevented from lifting a finger to sus- 
tain those institutions which they profess to regard with so much 
veneration! They support neither their ministers, their theological 
seminary, their missionaries, nor their publications! To these evils 
the appropriate remedy should be applied without delay: “I know 
thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and how thou canst 
not bear them which are evil: and thou hast tried them which say 
they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them liars: and hast 
borne, and hast patience, and for my name’s sake hast laboured, and 
hast not fainted. Nevertheless, I have somewhat againsé thee, because 
thou hast left thy first love. Remember therefore from whence thou 
art fallen, and repent, and do the first works; or else I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent,” Rev. ii. 2—5. 
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* 
Art. VI.—.4nswer to B.’s Queries in the Number for October. 


Your correspondent’s first query is, Wherein does a divine com- 
mission consist, by virtue of which, a man is entitled to the prayers 
of the church as a minister? . 

Second, Are all who profess to preach the Gospel, so entitled? 

I propose giving only a very brief answer, and shall reply to the 
second query first, and that ina word. All who profess to preach the 
Gospel, are, undoubtedly, not entitled to be considered as having a 
commission from the Head of the Church, and, of course, are not to 
be prayed for as if they had. For this simple reason, that many 
who make such a profession, have no such commission; neither is it 
the Gospel which they utter. But the question on this point need 
make no difficulty in the exercise of prayer, because we are not in 
the habit of specifying, by name, those for whom we pray, nor is it 
necessary, in all cases, to determine in our own minds, the persons 
or societies of men to whom the characters, mentioned by us, pro- 
perly belong :—for example, when I pray for a blessing on adi that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ, 1 am sure it is but a very small part 
of them that I have any knowledge of, and I also know that many 
who claim and profess that character, have no right to it, yet even 
among such professors as come within the sphere of my knowledge, 
I may not decide, peremptorily, to whom it belongs and to whom it 
does not. Such a decision belongs to the Searcher of hearts, the 
Hearer of prayer; and the same applies to such as profess to preach 
the Gospel. As to the commission of many, I may be entirely in 
doubt, and if I were called to any such act as implied a recognition, 
I would be under necessity of examining and making some kind of 
a decision, but I am completely relieved from this difficulty in prayer, 
for I can leave it with Him who knows perfectly, and to whom it 
belongs to bestow the blessing. 

The first query is of more practical importance, especially in such 
times as we live in, when any bold and lawless individual may arro- 
gate to himself the title and authority of a minister of Christ, and be 
supported in his pretensions by many calling themselves Christians. 
Here we might observe— 

1. God never sent any man on any work, without sufficient testi- 
monials that he was sent. This is indispensable to warrant men to 
receive them in the character they claim. And the testimonial 
given will always be of the same nature with the commission. If 
any have an extraordinary commission, they will also have extraor- 
dinary evidence of it, such as a power of working miracles; so it was 
with Moses, Exod. iv. 1—10; so it was with the apostles, and so it 
was even with our Lord Jesus himself. “The works that the Fa- 
ther hath given me to finish, even the same works that I do, they 
bear witness of me that the Father hath sent me.” If any have an 
ordinary commission, he must also produce the ordinary evidence or 
testimonial of it, namely, the appointment and ordination of presby- 
tery after trial, 1 Tim. iii. 10, compared with chap. iv. 22. 

2. This ordinary commission for the ministerial work is of no less 
importance than the extraordinary, it may be considered the very 
link that connects divine influence with human instrumentality. 
We are well taught that the efficacy of all ordinances is not from 
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them, nor from him that administgrs them, but solely from Christ 
the fountain. By observing his appointed order we acknowledge 
this truth, and neglecting the order, our administrations are cut off 
from the fountain of influences. Moreover, he who presumes to 
preach the Gospel without a regular scriptural commission, is guilty 
of a manifold falsehood and impiety: in the scripture reckoning, in- 
deed, it is not preaching at all, for how can they preach except they 
be sent? Preaching is not merely a declaration of scripture truths, 
but an authoritative offer of the Gospel. And how shall he who has 
no authority to make such an offer, presume to do it wiihout the 
greatest impiety? 

3. There are many cases that might seem to be exceptions or dif- 
ficulties, according to the foregoing remarks, as the reformers who 
had not ordination by presbytery, and yet we acknowledge them 
truly commissioned by the Head of the church. 

Answer. There is great difference between an ordinary and set- 
tled state of the church, and what may be lawful in an unsettled 
state, such as they lived in; this they themselves particularly consi- 
dered on this very point. 

Again, there are Episcopalians and Independents who have no 
proper scripture commissions, and yet we own them as truly minis- 
ters of Christ. 

Answer. There is a difference observed between the essence and 
the form of ordination; these may have the first, as the reformers also 
had, though they may not have the last. But a question that comes 
much closer in our times, is, if a man who has been regularly com- 
missioned to preach the Gospel shall be again, by the church court, 
unjustly deposed from the ministry ; is he to be considered a minis- 
ter or not?) Without hesitation we answer he is not a minister. 
This answer will no doubt startle many, and the case of the first 
seceders will occur as a difficulty as well as many others which 
might be cleared, if our limits permitted ; but two or three simple 
cases we think will clearly establish’ the soundness of the answer 
given. When civil powers depose any from office, however unjustly, 
and though the whole community might ery out against the injus- 
tice, yet they would hold the person as deposed, because the proper 
authority had done it, the case would be in all points parallel, if the 
same were done in the church. Again, if the church courts were 
unjust, and, in some respects, disorderly to admit one to the minis- 
try, he would still be a minister till the former deed were reversed. 
Once more, if the courts were unjustly to refuse admission to a per- 
son into the ministry, no one would ever think of considering him 
a minister: there is no essential difference between these cases and 
the one proposed. And the main reason, I might say the only rea- 
son, why the civil decision in the supposed case would be regarded 
more than a similar ecclesiastical decision, is, that the civil authority 
may inflict corporeal or pecuniary penalty, of which transgressors 
are generally much more sensible than of those that are aimed only 
at the conscience. 


The question we have here considered, supposes the ecclesiastical 
decision to be unjust, because this is the general cry of all culprits, 
sustaining themselves judges of their own case, and taking for granted, 
the main point to be proved; but the fact is, that ecclesiastical dec!- 
sions, essentially wrong, are very rare, and where church courts are 
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allowed to act with that liberty which properly belongs to them, 
there is no hazard of such a result, for they have the promise of the 


Holy Spirit’s guidance. This subject may afford us many useful 
reflections, such as— 


1. They who support the pretensions of unauthorized men to 
preach the Gospel, cannot receive any spiritual benefit from them, 
but are partaking with them in their daring wickedness. The case 
is the same, whether such men have never had authority, or that it 
has been again taken from them. 


2. It is the duty of every hearer to be satisfied of the regular 
scriptural commission of the preacher to preach. The rule of trial 
is in Deut. xiii. 1—namely, orderly as to form, and agreeing with 
the received standard as to doctrine. The church of Ephesus is 
commended for faithfully applying this rule, Rev. ii. 2. They who 
disregard this rule are utterly inexcusable, when, in the just judg- 
ment of God, they are given up as a prey to seducers. 

3. When the adherents of refractory culprits say they can preach 
as well as ever, notwithstanding they be under the heaviest church 
censure, they in effect say that the efficacy of ordinances proceeds 
from him that administers them, and not from Christ; because they 
see the man possesses the same ability of utterance, without divine 


authority as with it, and they ask for nothing more to produce the 
effect. C, 


Art. VIIl.—7V7o Patrons. 


As the time for the annual meeting of Synod approaches, it is ex- 
pected that patrons and agents will remember our liabilities, and that 
the Monitor would be as useful to many of their neighbours, over 
whom they have some influence, as to themselves. We doubt not 
that the course we have pursued, on the question of Slavery, meets 
the general approbation of the church. Her public acts warrant this 
conclusion. Some think we have published too much on this sub- 
ject; others think too little: but the more judicious will perceive 
the necessity of variety. Whatever may be the judgment passed 
upon the sixteenth volume of the Religious Monitor, we have en- 
deavoured to select from the great mass of matter which presented 
itself, such as appeared to us most interesting and valuable. We have 
excluded some things against our inclination, through fear of giving 
offence; and, after a review of the whole, we see nothing that can be 
justly regarded as offensive ; though it is not supposed that all have 
been pleased. This could not be expected. 

It is, perhaps, proper to state, that the agitation of the abolition 
question has reduced our subscription list more than all other causes 
combined ; and, in many cases, not so much from opposition to the 
cause of equal rights, as a regard to personal safety. In most of 
the slave states, no person can receive any publication through the 
post office, which advocates emancipation, without hazarding life; 
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nor, if once suspected, a letter from a friend. The following is a 
copy of a letter recently received from an old patron residing in one 
of those states : 


as » March 17,1840. 


“ Rev. Sir,—I have just received my March number. As it con. 
tains some things peculiarly offensive to this community, which have 
already been noticed, and as this might bring me into serious trouble 
I hope you will discontinue it, and not send the April number, 
Please let me know the amount of my arrears, and I will forward it. 

Respectfully your humble servant, ” 





Those who are informed of the many acts of violence which have 
been recently perpetrated in the slave states, will not think these 
fears groundless. To send another number might, and probably 
would, lead to the murder of this individual. It seems he is already 
marked: offensive things have been noticed. Thus our friends, who 
approve of the course we have taken, on the question of Slavery, 
will see the necessity of additional exertion, that this deficiency of 
support may be supplied. 

That so many have continued its unwearied supporters through 
a period of sixteen years, notwithstanding all its defects and vicissi- 
tudes, is cause for gratitude and devout thanksgiving to the Giver of 
all good, in whose hand are the hearts of all men. To the instru. 
mentality of such men is the church indebted for her stability and 
continuance. Death, only, has terminated the patronage of many of 
this class of persons. In running the eye over these honoured and 
beloved names of departed brethren in Christ, the mind is involun- 
tarily filled with mournful, but animating reflections. 

Mournful, that the period of human life and usefulness is so ex- 
ceeding brief. Those who, sixteen years since, directed the affairs of 
state, filled the seats of science, or called, with fervour and elo- 
quence, upon their fellow men, to “flee from the wrath to come,” 
have, with comparatively few exceptions, gone to their reward. We 
must follow them speedily. Before the lapse of another period of 
time of equal length, the hand which traces these lines, and the eye 
which may happen to give them a passing, and, perhaps, thoughtless 
glance, will, most likely, be a senseless, corrupted mass; and then, 
reader, your moral character and mine shall be consummated, and 
our eternal destiny fixed—irrevocably fixed. “For the living know 
that they shall die; but the dead know not any thing, neither have 
they any more a reward: for the memory of them is forgotten. Also 
their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished; neither 
have they any more a portion for ever in any thing that is done 
under the sun.”” “ Now, set your heart and your soul to seek the 
Lord your God.” 

Animating, because their steadfastness in this, as in other and 
more important duties, evinced the sincerity of their profession. 
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They did not inquire who was the instrument in any good work, but 
what was its character and tendency. That natura love, and hatred, 
and envy, which has perished, did not regulate their conduct. They 
were not men-pleasers ; neither did they seek honour one of another. 
Happy are all such as have learned to pursue an undeviating course 
of moral conduct, under the guidance of the word and Spirit of God; 
regardless alike of their own, or the natural passions of others, and 
of the smiles and reproaches of a guilty world. And animating, 
because we have good hope, through grace, of participating with 
them in the felicity and glory of heaven when this brief, but rugged 
warfare shall have terminated. “ Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God! Therefore, the world knoweth us not; because it knew him 
not. Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be: but we know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 

With such views and feelings, we purpose to go on with another 
volume, not knowing whether we shall be spared to complete it. The 
best articles we can procure from all the sources within our reach, 
which have a tendency to impart a knowledge of the doctrines, and 
to enforce the practical duties of the Christian religion, especially 
union and harmony in maintaining our public profession, together 
with such intelligence as may be deemed most important, will com- 
prise its contents. 


————- 


Art. VIII.—John Welsh. 


Wuo am I, that he should first have called me, and then consti- 
tuted me a minister of the gospel of salvation these years past, and 
now, last of all, to be a sufferer for his cause and kingdom! Now 
let it be so that I have fought my fight, and run my race, henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, will give, not to me only, but to all that love his 
appearing, and choose to witness that Jesus Christ is the King of 
saints; and that his Church is a free kingdom under heaven, not only 
to convocate, hold, and keep her meetings, and conventions, and 
assemblies, but also to judge all her affairs, in all her meetings and 
conventions amongst her members and subjects. These two points, 
Ist, That Christ is the head of the church, 2d, That she is free in her 
9 teegpanege from all other jurisdiction except His—these two points, 

say, are the special cause of our imprisonment, being now con- 
vieted as traitors for maintaining them. We have been ever wait- 
ing with joyfulness to give the last testimony of our blood in confir- 
mation thereof, if it should please our God to be so favourable as to 
honour us with that dignity ; yea, I do affirm, that these two points 
above written, and all other things which belong to Christ’s crown, 
seeptre, and kingdom, are not subject, and cannot be, to any other 
authority but His: so that I would be most glad to be offered up as 
a sacrifice for so glorious a truth; it would be to me the most glorious 

Vor. XVI.—50 
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day, and the gladdest hour, I ever saw in my life; but I am in His 
hand to do with me whatsoever shall please Him.—John Welsh, to 
the Countess of Wigton. Scots Worthies. Glas. 1833, Vol. \, 
p. 129. 


—_- 


Art. IX.—Present Conflict of the Church of Scotland with the 
Courts of Law. 


WE subjoin the latest intelligence of the present position of the 
ecclesiastical and civil courts of Scotland, in relation to these vacant 
parishes which have been affected by the decision of the House of 
Lords, and interdiets of the Court of Session. The parish of Mar- 
noch, we believe, in Aberdeenshire, was nearly in similar cireum- 
stances with that of Auchterarder, at the rising of the General As- 
sembly in May last. Steps, however, have been very recently taken 
in this instance which are deeply interesting, and which give a de- 
cided tone to the whole proceedings in the controversy of non-intru- 
sion. The facts of the case are briefly these:—The trustees of Lord 
Fife, the Patron, in 1837, presented Mr. John Edwards, licentiate, 
to the vacant parish of Marnoch. He had been schoolmaster, and 
assistant to the former incumbent for three years, and his character 
and abilities were, of course, well known to the parishioners. At the 
time of moderating the call, out of 300 heads of families, 261 public- 
ly dissented against his settlement, and only one resident communi- 
eant signed the call. In 1838, the General Assembly directed the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie to reject the presentee, which was done 
accordingly; the patrons acquiesced in the rejection, and issued a new 
presentation in favour of another licentiate. After the decisions of 
the House of Lords, and of the Court of Session in the case of Auch- 
terarder, Mr. Edwards applied for, and obtained an order of the Su- 
preme Law Court in Scotland, to the Presbytery, to take him on 
trials and proceed with his inductions This decree was obtained in 
June last. The General Assembly of 1839, had delegated to the 
Commission special power to deal with this case, and they according- 
ly prohibited the Presbytery from proceeding to the settlement of 
Mr. Edwards, and instructed them to report any change of cireum- 
stances at the next meeting of the Commission. The majority of 
the Presbytery, however, being seven to three, resolved to obey the 
civil Court, rather than the superior ecclesiastical Court, to which, 
by a fundamental law of Presbyterianism, they were amenable; and 
after various disorderly proceedings at different meetings, on the 4th 
of December, they determined to disobey the Commission, and take 
Mr. Edwards on trial. The minority, consisting of the Moderator 
and two other ministers, who had throughout ably contended for the 
independent jurisdiction of the church, and for sustaining the acts 
of the Assembly and Commission, protested, and the whole matter 
came before the Commission, at its adjourned meeting, which met in 
Edinburgh, on the 11th December. As much expectation had been 
previously excited, this meeting of the Commission was the largest 
that had ever been known to assemble. The Commission adopted a 
series of resolutions, submitted by Mr. Candlish, in which they dis- 
approved of the conduct of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, suspended 
the seven ministers of the majority until the next meeting of the Ge- 
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neral Assembly, appointed ministers to intimate the act of suspension 
in the several parishes, and made provision for supplying these pa- 
rishes with public ordinances. This bold and decisive measure was 
carried by a very large majority;—121 voting for it, and only 14 
against it. The speeches of several of the members in favour of the 
resolutions, particularly those of Mr. Candlish and Dr. Chalmers, 
were admirable, breathing a spirit of lofty Christian determination, 
and displaying an extensive knowledge of the principles of the 
chureh’s constitution, and an increasing regard to her’ spiritual liber- 
ties. This bold measure, it is manifest, was unexpected by the op- 
ponents of the church’s independence, and has no little non-plussed 
them; and it has brought the collision between the Civil and Eecle- 
siastical Courts to a point, in which the church .has publicly com- 
mitted herself to a course, in which she has declared there will be no 
vacillation or compromise. 

On Sabbath, the 22d December, the ministers appointed by the 
Commission proceeded to the parishes of the suspended ministers, 
preached and publicly intimated the sentence of suspension. Pre- 
viously, the suspended ministers had applied for, and obtained an in- 
terdict from the Court of Session, but not in terms as extensive as 
they or their friends expected. The judges only declared that the 
ministers sent by the Commission might not preach in the churches 
or chureh-yards, or school-houses, in the respective parishes, but de- 
clared they had no power to prohibit them from preaching or making 


intimations in any Other places of the parishes. It is evident, what- 


ever enemies or timid friends may assert or surmise, that the Com- 
mission carry with them the good sense and friendly feeling of the 
vast majority of the people of the Church of Scotland, in the step 


they have taken. ‘The ministers sent to the parishes of the suspended 
ministers, not only met with no opposition in the discharge of their 
solemn duty, but were attended by numerous audiences when they 
preached, many of them, though in the depth of winter, in the open 
air. 

We perceive, from a late number of the Scotlish Guardian, that, 
at the instance of the Earl of Kinnoul, and Mr. Young, his presen- 
tee, a summons of reparation and damages has been lately served on 
the individual members constituting the majority of the Presby- 
tery of Auchterarder: the damages are laid at £5000, for Lord Kin- 
noul, and £10,000 for Mr. Young, and £1000 for the expenses of 
process; in all, £16,000. A Bill of Interdict and Suspension, from 
the Court of Session, against the Presbytery of Inverness, has been 
obtained by Mr. Simon Mackintosh, the Crown presentee to the 
united parishes of Daviot and Dunlichity, who had been vetoed by 
a majority of male heads of families. The Presbytery have referred 
the case to the General Assembly, at its next annual meeting. Once 
more we say, let the Church of Scotland faithfully and fearlessly do 
her duty, and she has nothing to dread from these confusions. The 
truth is mighty, and it must ultimately triumph.—Belfast Cove- 
nanter, ; 
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[From the Canadian Christian Examiner. } 


Art. X.—Presbytery versus Episcopacy. 


In the present times when a party in the Church of England are 
proceeding with a retrograde movement to unite themselves with the 
Romanists, whom they had professed to have forsaken for ever, a few 
remarks on the unscriptural character of episcopacy may not be un- 
profitable, It is to be regretted that the ambition and bfood-thirsty 
spirit which the heads of the Church of England manifested during 
the reigns of Charles the First and Second, as well as during the 
brief reign of James the Second, should be so soon forgotten by the 
Christian community. The late Mr. M‘Gavin, of Glasgow, though 
an Independent, previous to his death, showed a truly Christian and 
patriotic spirit in publishing, in two handsome volumes, accounts of 
the martyrs who suffered in Seotland by the hands of their prelati- 
cal enemies, together with the dying testimonies of these holy men 
against prelacy. Mr. M‘Gavin was a man who had studied the Po- 
pish Controversy, and who, in the course of these studies, saw the 
resolute stand which these men made against its encroachments into 
the kingdom, and it was doubtless his desire to draw the attention 
of his friends to a portion of history well worthy of their thoughtful 
consideration. Another motive, also, doubtless influenced the mind 
of that eminent man, in undertaking the editorship of these volumes, 
and this was the debt of gratitude which all denominations of Chris- 
tians in the kingdom owed to the martyrs in lifting up a standard 
against popish and prelatical usurpation. The prelates sought to 
overcome them in argument by captious questions; the brethren 
were mighty in the scriptures, and their adversaries were worsted— 
their rage was now kindled, and for thirty years they persecuted 
them to the death. Considering these things, we cannot but think 
that a yearly commemoration of the doings and sufferings of our 
Presbyterian forefathers might be of ddvantage in the present times, 
more eSpecially when the followers of Laud are again on the field, 
ranging themselves side by side with their popish allies. Mean- 
while we shall offer a few hints to show that prelacy is unwarranted 
by seripture.—The fabric of this system rests on the distinction 
which they make between a Presbyter and a Bishop. We say that 
the office is identieal—thus in Acts, chapter xx. 17, “ And in Mile- 
tus he (Paul) sent to Ephesus, and called the Elders of the church.” 
And in addressing them, the apostle thus speaks, verse 28, “ Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves and to all the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, (bishops) to feed the church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” It may be 
said, why do they receive different names if the office is the same: 
The explanation is easy. They are called elders, as the heads of the 
congregations—they are called overseers as set over them in the 
Lord. A man may be called a parent, and in another view the 
guardian of his child; but how absurd would it be to infer that it re- 
quired two separate individuals to perform these offices, merely be- 
cause their names were different! We give another passage: Titus 1. 5, 
« For this cause left I thee in Crete, thar thou shouldest set in order 
the things that are wanting, and ordain e/ders in every city, as I had 
appointed thee.”” And in marking the identity of the office, he 1m- 
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mediately adds in the 7th verse: “A Bishop must be blameless,” 
&ec. The inference here is unavoidable—the ordained Presbyter is 
a Bishop, and possesses all the functions which belong to his bre- 
thren, who in another passage, are designated “the Presbytery.” It 
is needless to say that this is subversive of English episcopacy, see- 
ing a Bishop without Presbyters under him would be no Bishop at 
all. 

It is not wonderful that High Churchmen should manifest a strong 
leaning to popery—their system of a diversity of ranks among the 
clergy leads to this. In arguing with a papist he would find it a 
hard matter to defend the ground he occupies. The Romanist would 
tell him that the Church of England was not apostolical. He would 
say that the Pope was the vicar of Christ on earth, and head of the 
chureh—and inasmuch as her bishops were not confirmed by his au- 
thority, they had no power to ordain—yea, the dispensation of word 
and ordinance by priests ordained by such men was unwarranted by 
Christ. The man, we say, who believes in a diversity of rank 
among the clergy, such as exists in the Church of England, will find 
his mouth closed in opposing the papacy, seeing it is the very prin- 
ciple he sanctions which will justify the office of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff But on the other hand, should he, on the authority of serip- 
ture, deny the Pope’s supremacy, and contend that all bishops are 
equal—he concedes first, the principle we contend for, namely, that 
scripture is of a superior force to tradition, both in matters of faith 
and discipline: and second, he is led to adopt another principle in- 
consistent with episcopacy—we mean the parity of ministers of the 
Gospel. The Bishop in Rome has no dominion over a Bishop in 
any other city. His rule is simple usurpation, and so all are equal 
—a truth we may observe which the Primate of all England would 
be slow to admit. But we observe farther, that the episcopal theory 
of church government bears on the face of it the marks of its earthly 
origin. It obviously supposes that ruling is more honourable than 
preaching, seeing they deprive the Presbyters of this power and 
confer iton the Bishops. Hence the Bishop must be decked up and 
addressed in the courtly phrase of “my lord,” and he must, more- 
over, have his grand cathedral, with its costly appendages. Honour 
isto be given to whom honour is due; and as ruling is more ho- 
nourable than preaching, so the Bishop must needs receive ¢rip/e 
honour. But what says the word of God on this matter? “ Let the 
Elders that rule well be accounted worthy of double honour, espe- 
cially they who labour in the word and doctrine.” It is utterly 
preposterous, with this plain declaration of the mind of the Spirit, 
to set the ruling Bishop above the preaching Presbyter. The ob- 
vious conclusion from such a text is, that the Bishop is no¢ superior 
to the pastor, and, therefore, seeing he does assume a superiority, 
yea, seeing the fabric of episcopacy rests upon this principle, we say 
that it is earthly, that is, it is deduced from the maxims current 
among the “ Princes of this world,” but wholly opposed to the word 
of God. 

The usurpation of power, by the Bishops of large towns, over the 
rural pastors, is easily accounted for, by the principles of corrupt hu- 
man nature; but it is wholly at variance with the wisdom that is from 
above. When the mother of James and John asked for a lordly 
power over their brethren, the Lord Jesus disapproved of her peti- 

50* 
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tion, and the reason which Christ gives, strikes at the root of the 
Bishop’s power—“ Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among you.” It will be ob- 
served, that Christ does not here refer to the ¢yranny of civil rulers; 
he refers to them simply as exercising a lordly power over their sub. 
jects, which, so far from condemning, the scriptures every where 
sanction and approve. But howeyer salutary such power might be, 
when vested in a prince or a magistrate, it is to have no place among 
the pastors of his people. All are to stand precisely on the same 
footing, stripped of every mark of personal authority, which would 
raise them above their brethren engaged in the same work; just as a 
prince or a magistrate would be one of the people, if denuded of his 
official power and authority. He would then be of the same rank 
with them, which he is not, so long as he possesses a power which 
they have not. Bishops may twist the passage to save their “do- 
minion ’’ and “authority ”’ over their brethren in the ministry; but it 
manifests that the power which they have received over them has no 
countenance in scripture. 

And neither is their aught of enlarged expediency to justify it— 
worldly expediency, doubtless, there is, otherwise the office would 
not be so much coveted and grasped at—but we say, that the power 
would be better exercised by the presbytery, that is, by all the bi- 
shops of a district, than by one man. The chief duty of a presby- 
ter, is the preaching of the gospel, and who better fitted to judge of 
the qualifications of a candidate, than men engaged in the work, who 
know its difficulties, and the gifts and graces it requires? To say 
they can preach and administer the ordinances, but have no concern 
in the matter of appointing others to the same work, savours of earth- 
ly wisdom, a device invented by metropolitans, and their coadjutors, 
to enhance their authority. It may be said, that in following out 
this line of argument, we are reducing church government to simple 
expediency, without any regard to Divine authority. We reply, 
that we rest church government on Scripture, which requires two 
orders of men, and only two, which are preaching elders, and ruling 
elders, or deacons, and seeing no foundation in Scripture for the or- 
daining bishop, we say that in the nature of things there can be none. 
What doth the church require of the candidate for ordination? Is it 
the Hebrew and Greek tongues, to enable him to peruse the original 
text of holy writ? or, is it the Latin tongue, to enable him to read the 
writings of the reformers and others? Is it a knowledge of the 
saving truths of the gospel? Is it an aptitude for teaching—for re- 
buking the careless, and comforting the afflicted? Then we say, that 
all and each of these qualifications can be tried and judged of by the 
presbyters; and not only so, but inasmuch as the wisdom of two, in 
matters of importance, is of more avail than one, we say, that the 
Presbyters are better. qualified for this work than the bishop: and 
were a history of the episcopal ordinations, by the churches of Rome 
and England, drawn up, we think it would bear us out in the asser- 
tion. Who are the men the Roman bishops, acting on the jus divi- 
num, ordain? They are the men who uphold the reign of idolatry, 
and will-worship, who suppress the Scriptures, and teach the people 
to bow to graven images. And who does not know that the bishops 
of the Retormed Church of England have in general selected those 
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men on whom to lay their hands who have been most forward in 
preaching the Arminian doctrines, which their own articles, honest- 
ly interpreted, condemn. But it may be said, this is an abuse of the 
power, on the part of the bishop, for which the doctrine is not re- 
sponsible. We grant the admission, and would concede these evils 
to be of no weight, were it established to be a doctrine taught in 
Scripture, that bishops only have the power of ordination; but we 
say it is a usurpation on their part, and in the monstrous progeny 
of evil which it has produced for ages, we see a confirmation of this 
truth. 

On what grounds do episcopalians reject the Pope’s authority over 
the bishops? it is simply on this ground, that there is no scriptural 
warrant for it; and, therefore, however long standing it may be, the 
absence of such warrant is fatal to the claim. We apply ‘to them- 
selves the same test. We deny in toto the distinction which they 
would draw between a presbyter and a bishop—we deny the autho- 
rity of the former over the latter, it being unsupported by the word 
of God; and however long it may have continued in the church, this 
can never make good a claim which ah initio was of no force and ef- 
fect. It was the riches and glory of Rome, which led the bishop of 
that city to claim authority over all bishops. It was no consi- 
derations of wisdom and spiritual advantage. It was simply the 
love of power, which his station, as Bishop in Rome, enabled 
him at first to make, and afterwards to persist in. And the 
claim of ordination by the bishop, who preaches in the chief town 
of his diocess, we trace to the same origin with the usurped domi- 
nion of the sovereign pontifi—the superior riches of the congrega- 
tion over which he presides. The conclusion, therefore, to which 
we come is this, that episcopacy is unsupported by the word of God: 
and we may add, that the learned deny to it the authority of the 
earliest of the fathers. As to bishops, distinct from presbyters, we 
have no evidence except that of Ignatius, for the first two centuries. 
Clement and Polycarp most clearly recognise but two orders. Bar- 
nabas and Hermas have nothing very distinct on the subject. Jus- 
tin mentions only two officers in the church in his time,’’ (from the 
year of our Lord 132 to 167,) whom he calls “ president,”’ («peo6vye- 
pos) the very word which Paul applies to presbyters, in 1 Tim, iv. 14. 
and “deacon.”? Irenaeus (A. D. 184,) uses the terms bishop and 
presbyter indiscriminately. ‘Thus we see the weight of evidence 
during the first two centuries, is against the three orders, which may 
naturally create a suspicion that those passages in Ignatius which re- 
fer to them are interpolations; for he stands alone in what he states, 
for the first two centuries, and not only alone, but opposed to the 
strongest authorities during that period.* 


—_ 


Art. XI1.—Marks of True Revivals of Religion from a Students 
Note Book. 


Tue extensive prevalence of the spirit of revivals at the present 
time renders it important to discriminate the true from the false, the 
chaff from the wheat. Genuine outpourings of the Holy Spirit, may 
be distinguished from the spurious by such marks as the following: 


* Letters on the Fathers, by Misopapisticus, p. 67, quoted in the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructer, for June, 1839, p. 249. 
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1. In true revivals, truth will be the instrument employed. Men 
are to be sanctified by the ¢ruth, if sanctified at all. Error, like its 
father, is the source and great instrument of sin. Truth is in order 
to godliness. 

2. The effects of a genuine revival will be apparent in all the 
scriptural fruits of the Spirit: submission to the will of God, desire 
to promote his glory: strong attachment to the institutions, ordi- 
nances, and ministers of Christ, that distinguish it from enthusiasm 
and fanaticism, which affect to despise as needless these appointments 
of Heaven. 

3. The subjects of a true revival will be meek, respectful, hum- 
ble, and disposed to think others better than themselves; not proud, 
censorious, and dictatorial. 

4. Christ will be the radiant centre and foundation of their clear- 
est views, their strongest affections, and their brightest hopes. 

5. There will be a prevalent spirit of peace, concord, and good 
will—a disposition to remove offences and grounds of alienation. 

6. True revivals will be characterized by acts of charity, justice, 
and mercy. 

7. Order, propriety, solemnity, attention to scriptural truth, in 
reading the Scripture, and giving heed to the things that are spoken, 
will also appear. 

8. There will result from a true revival, more true piety than be- 
fore its occurrence. The very meaning of the term implies that its 
power will be especially manifest in the hearts and lives of those who 
have been truly converted, but who, having lost their first love, are 
now refreshed with the early and latter rains of Divine grace. To 
revive, is to quicken into greater life and activity that which was 
languishing and sickly, though not entirely dead. If this work has 
been performed, the consequences will be apparent in the chureh 
especially, through which, principally, it will reach the hearts, and 
transform the lives, of the world, that lies in wickedness.—Presby- 
terian Advocate. . 


—>_—- 


{From the Sunday [Sabbath] School Journal.) 


Art. XII.—Profane Use of Scripture. 


Tue custom of using scriptural language with levity cannot be too 
much discountenanced; and one of the best means of correcting the 
practice in ourselves, and reminding others of its impropriety, is to 
abstain from any evidence of pleasure or amusement when the sacred 
text is so used in our presence. The writer of an essay on this sub- 
ject, in the New York Observer, gives these three reasons for his 
strictures : 

1. The practice has no wit in it. The Bible contains truth of such 
universal application, that passages may be found adapted to every 
subject, time, and place. Ordinary familiarity with it will suggest 
these passages on all occasions; and, therefore, a man, with very 
smal] pretensions to real wit, may often apply a text, and make a 
laugh to enforce his own words. 

2. The practice is profane, because it is making a vain employ- 
ment of that which is in itself holy. The Bible is the revelation of 
God, a transcript of the Divine mind, a glass in which His attributes 
shine more gloriously than any where else out of heaven. His name 
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is not more sacred than his word. But many, who would shudder 
to utter God’s name to make their declarations emphatic or to raise 
a smile, will prostitute, and garble, and misapply God’s word, for 
these very purposes; and, when censured for it, have no other ex- 
cuse than the vain plea, “ Am not I in sport?” 

3. The practice depreciates the reverence which the community 
feel for the word of God. It brings the Bible into disrepute. You 
cannot expect men to regard that as sacred, which is employed on 
common occasions, and in a light and trifling manner. Infidels may, 
with all reason, ridicule the word of God, if Christians incorporate 
its most solemn truths into their political speeches, and secular 
writings, and mirthful conversations, when they have no reference 
to the great object of Divine revelation—to make men wise unto 
eternal life. 

aipjiaien 


Art. XIIIl.— Theatres—Philadelphia Museum. 


“The newspapers seem = to regret that the public taste for theatricals be- 
gins to subside. What a deplorable thing, to be sure, that people begin to prefer 
reading and attending lectures, to seeing terrific combats with edgeless swords, und 
gazing on lovely actresses that are seen best by lamplight! There will be revo- 
lutions in public taste, and, when it has come to the lowest point, we may reason- 
ably expect to see it rise, The theatres have injured themselves considerably, by 
their various humbuggeries, their foolish starring system, their tremendous an- 
nouncements, and their frequent slim performances. They have often disappointed 
the expectations they have raised, and they must expeet to be sometimes disap- 


pointed in return.” 

The foregoing is from the Public Ledger of this city. It intimates a fact, of which 
we have been, for a long time, suspicious, namely, that theatricals are on the de- 
cline amongst us. We have inferred it from a variety of circumstances,—the com- _ 
plaints of managers,—the reduction of prices,—the presentation of low and de- 
grading exhibitions, and, lastly, an attempt to reform the stage, by establishing, on 
a princely scale, an ‘‘opera-house,” for the benefit of the moral and religious por- 
tion of the community. The cause of this decline, in what is called the genuine 
drama, may be attributed, partly to the efforts which have been successfully made, 
to direct the public attention te literary and scientific lectures; and, partly, to the 
extensive and powerful influence of practical religion. This state of affairs should 
be hailed with joy by every true follower of Christ; and no exertion should be 
spared to push the victory to a final and glorious consummation, But while we 
congratulate each other upon the success of our efforts thus far, we must be careful, 
that, in stepping out of one evil, we do not involve ourselves in another. We are 
apprehensive that Satan has set a trap for us in a quarter where we may not have 
anticipated it. We refer to many of the exhibitions which are given in the saloon 
of the Philadelphia Museum. Upon these we have, for some time, looked with a con- 
siderable degree of distrust, when we have seen grave and unsuspicious professors 
of religion crowding, night after night, to witness them. On this subject we 
may be permitted to speak with some feeling, as we were, a year or two ago, un- 
wittingly caught ourselves, and, like a burned child, we have ever since dreaded this 
fire. Many of the performances which take place in the Museum, approach so near 
to those which are often exhibited on the stage, that the only ditference between 
them is the name of the place. Let parents think of this matter a little; and when 
they are solicited by their children to take them to the Museum, let them examine 
the bill of entertainment. The name, Museum, has a very inoffensive sound. We 
have been accustomed to connect with it, nothing but what was innocent and in- 
structive; and in our juvenile days, we hailed the approach of Christmas-eve with 
delight, as the time of our annual visit to the old rooms in the State-house, and, sub- 
sequently in the Arcade. But the Museum is not what it formerly was. We give 
it as our decided opinion, that there are times when it cannot be visited with pro- 
priety by any, much less by professing Christians.—Pearl and Repository. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Art. XIV.—Literary Notice. 


Ramsuorn’s Latin Synonymes, from the German, by Francis Lieber. 


This is, indeed, a valuable book. The necessity of an accurate study of what 
are called the Synonymes of a language is obvious; and in regard to no language 
more than the Latin. Dr. Lieber has placed the teachers and students of this 
country under great obligations, by furnishing them with so neat an edition of a use- 
ful work. Were it necessary, we might set forth the peculiar excellencies of Dr. 
Ramshorn’s Dictionary ,—but it will suffice to say, that while Gardin Dumesnil’s 
Synonymes Latin is the basis of the work, it is much more accurate and discrimina- 
ting than that work: and that the treasures of philological learning which abound in 
Germany, have been brought into requisition to enrich its pages. Dr. Lieber is cor- 
rect in the opinion expressed in the preface, that this abridgment will supply a 
want which has long been felt by those who instruct in Latin. We recommend 
this book cordially to every Latin scholar, who desires to obtain a critical and per- 
fect knowledyve of the internal structure of that noble tongue; and sincerely hope 
that it may find a place upon the desk of every student in our schools and col- 
leges.— Pearl and Repository. 


Se 


QuerrEes.—1. What is the use and importance of music in the ex- 
ercise of praise? 

2. If you approve of reading the Scripture, when learning to 
read, why not sing the Scripture when learning to sing? 

3. What is duty, as to singing the praise of God, by those who 
can make nothing like music, nor learn to do so? D. 


—_—E 


Art. XV.—To Correspondents. 


Tue first Article in the present number, though long, is exceeding- 
ly compact, and the importance of the subject will richly repay a se- 
cond perusal. The contributions of original articles to our pages 
have never, at any period, been more liberal or valuable. Let the 
patronage bear a suitable proportion. “We have received two replies 
to “Quero” on the subject of Occasional Hearing, and one in 
opposition to the views of “A Ruling Elder,” which shall receive 
proper attention in due season, as also other favours of correspon- 
dents. The next number-will be delayed for the minutes of the ap- 
proaching meeting of Synod, which is to take place on the fourth 
Wednesday of May, at Baltimore. Want of room has prevented 
the insertion of Farther Remarks on Voluntary Associations, which 
were intended for the present number. We cannot yield assent to the 
position of C., that unjust deposition deprives a minister of his office. 
Such a doctrine is not only despotic, but unscriptural and dangerous. 
We, therefore, take our position among the many whom C, thinks his 
doctrine will startle. His reference to civil government is not conclu- 
sive; because the cases are not parallel. We hope never to see such 
a doctrine acknowledged in the Secession Church. It is not only 
repugnant to the Scriptures, but grates with that intuitive principle 
of right and wrong which God has implanted in the bosom of every 
man. Particular cases may take such hold of the mind, as to warp 
the judgment respecting first principles—a danger to be guarded 
against with much care. 
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+ work sent to their office. The numbers need not be stunted. 
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dollars or more is e provided the money is at par value in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, New York, or Albany. 
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329, Pine Street, or Wi . Young, 173, Race Street. 
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